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ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


PART II. 


Forsake the city. Follow me 
To where the white caps of a sea 
Of mountains break and break again 
As blown in foam against a star— 
As breaks the fury of a main, 
And there remains. . . as fixed. . . as far. 


Forsake the people. "What are they 

That laugh, that live and love by rule ? 
Forsake the Saxon. What are these 
That shun the shadows of the trees : 
The Druid forests? . . . Go thy way, 
We are not one. I will not please 

You. . . . Fare you well, O wiser fool! 


But you who love me. . . Ye who love 

The shaggy forests, fierce delights 

Of sounding waterfalls, of heights 
That hang like broken moons above, 
Believe and follow. We are one ; 
The wild man shall to us be tame; 

The woods shall yield their mysteries ; 
The stars shall answer to a name, 

And be as birds above the trees. 


N the days when my mother, the earth, was young, 
And you all were not, nor the likeness of you, 
She walked in her maidenly prime among 


The moonlit stars in the boundless blue. 
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Then the great sun lifted his shining shield, 
And he flashed his sword as the soldiers do, 
And he moved like a king full over the field, 


And he looked, and he loved her brave and true. 


And looking afar from the ultime rim, 

As he lay at rest in a reach of light, 

He beheld her walking alone at night, 
Where the buttercup stars in their beauty swim. 


So he rose up flushed in his love, and he ran, 
And he reached his arms, and around her waist 
He wound them strong like a love-struck man, 


And he kissed and embraced her brave and chaste. 


So he nursed his love like a babe at its birth, 
And he warmed in his love as the swift years ran, 
Then embraced her again, and sweet mother earth 


Was a mother indeed, and her child was man. 


The sun is the sire, the mother is earth ! 
What more do you know? what more do I need ? 
The one he begot, and the other gave birth, 


And I love them both, and I laugh at your creed. 


And who shall pronounce that the child of the sun 
With his warm rich worship was utterly wrong, 
In the far new years when the stars kept song?. . . 


dut judge, and be judged. . . condemn and have done. 


Lo! Isles of the Incas ! Amazon Isles 
The sun he has loved you, clothed and crowned, 
And touched you tenderly, girt you round 


With a sunset wave in a wealth of smiles. 
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O Isles of a wave in an ocean of wood ! 


O white waves lost in the wilds I love ! 





~ Let the red stars rest on your breast from above, 


And sing to the sun, for his love it is good. 


He has made you his heirs, he has given you gold, 





And wrought for you garments of limitless green, 
With beautiful bars of the scarlet between, 


And of silver seams fretting you fold on fold. 


He has kissed and caressed you, loved you true, 
Yea, loved as a god loves, loved as I 
Shall learn to love when the stars shall lie 


Like blooms at my feet in a field of blue. 


It is swift, it is sweet when born of a kiss, 





And who shall marvel, and who shall chide 
That the sun-loved children should turn aside 


To the love of the sun for a love like this ? 





And who shall say that they were not wise 
In their great warm Faith? Time answers us nought : 
The quick fool questions ; but who replies ? 


The wise man hesitates hushed in thought. 





O heavens, the eloquent song of the silence ! 
As asleep lay the sun on the vines and the sod ; 
And asleep in the sun lay the green-girdled islands, 


As rocked to their rest in the cradle of God. 
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God’s poet is Silence! His song is unspoken, 
And yet so profound, and so loud, and so far, 







That it thrills you and fills you in measures unbroken, 


And bright, and as light, and as far as a star. 






The shallow seas moan. As a child they have muttered 





And mourned, and have fretted and wept at their will, 
But the poem of God is too grand to be uttered : 
The dreadful deep seas they are loudest when still. 











“T shall die,” he said, “‘ by the sad, deep river, 
By the King of Rivers and the Mother of Seas, 


Far, so far from my Guadalquivir, 






Near, so near to the dark Andes. 










“Let me sing one song by the grand old river, 
And die ;” and he reached and he brake him a reed 
From the rim of the river, where they lift and quiver; 


And he trimmed it and fashioned it well to his need, 







With his treacherous blade, in the sweep of the trees, 


As he stood with his head bent low on his breast, 






With the vines in his hair and the wave to his knees, 






And bowed like to one who would die to rest. 






“‘T shall fold my hands, for this is the river 
Of death,” he said, “and the sea-green Isle 








Is an Eden set by the gracious Giver 
Wherein to rest.” He listed the while, 









Then lifted his head, then lifted a hand 


Arched over his brow, and leaned and listened— 






*Twas only the bird on the border of sand. © 
The dark stream eddied, and gleamed, and glistened, 
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As stately and still as the march of a moon, 
And the martial notes of the Isle were gone— 
Gone as a dream dies out with the dawn, 


And gone as far as the night from the noon. 


"T'was only a bird on a reach of sand, 
Slow piping, and diving it here and there, 
Grey. and shadowing, light as air, 


That dipped below from a point of land. 


And the flashing swords they sank in the air 
When the notes were gone, and so, sadder now 
He swept his hand to his bended brow 


And crossed his breast in a plaintive prayer. 


“Unto God a prayer and to love a tear, 
And I die,” he said, “in a desert here 
So deep that never a note is heard 


Lut the listless song of that soulless bird.” 


He moved to the burthen of blossoms there, 
And stood in the red-white sweets to his knees— 
The pink and the purple that filled the air 


With fragrance sweet as a breeze of bees. 


And he crushed the blooms to the sod untrod— 
The mateless man, in an Eden fair 
As the one of old, in his fierce despair, 


And hidden from man by the hand of God— 


And hidden and hung by the vines and mosses, 
And shadowed about by the dark Andes, 
And curtained about by the linden trees, 


Well wove and inwove in delicate crosses : 
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The great trees leaned in their loves unto trees, 
Were locked in their loves and so made strong, 
Stronger than armies, aye, stronger than seas 


That rush from their caves a storm of song. 


“ A miser of old his last great treasure 
Flung far in the sea, and he fell and he died ; 
And so shall I give, O terrible tide, 


To you my song and my last sad measure.” 


He blew on his reed by the still, strong river, 
Blew low at first, like a dove, then long, 

Then loud, then loud as the keys that quiver, 
And fret, and toss with their freight of song. 


And he sang and he sang with a resolute will, 
Till the mono rested above on his hanches, 

And held his head to the side and was still, 
Till a bird flew out of the night of branches, 


And alit on a reed, and with delicate skill 
Sang sadder than love, so sweeter than sad, 
Till the boughs did burden and the reeds did fill 
With beautiful birds, and the boy was glad. 


Our loves they are told by the myriad-eyed stars, 
And yet love it is well in a reasonable way, 
And fame it is fair in its way for a day, 


Born dusty from books and bloody from wars ; 


And death I say is a delicate need, 
And a calm delight and the darlingest good, 
But a song that is blown from a watery reed 


By a soundless deep from a boundless wood, 
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With never an ear to hear or to prize 
But God and the birds and the hairy wild beasts, 
Is sweeter than love, than fame, or than feasts, 


Or anything else that is under the skies. 


‘The quick leaves quivered as to dance with desire, 


As the boy sang sweet, and the birds said “ Sweet; ” 


And the tiger crept close and lay low at his feet, 
And he sheathed his claws and his eyes of fire. 


The serpent that hung from the sycamore bough, 
And swayed his head in a crescent above, 
Had folded his neck to the white limb now, 
And fondled it close like a great black love. 


But the sweet birds echoed no more, “ O sweet,” 
And the tiger arose and unsheathed his claws, 
And the serpent extended his iron jaws, 


When the reed all shivered fell down at his feet. 


A splash in the tide, and he turned and he cried, 
‘Oh, give God thanks, for they come! they come!” 
Then clasped his hands, and his lips were dumb 


As he looked out far on the opaline tide. 


In a sweeping crescent of sudden canoes 
As light as the sun, and as swift and soon 
And true and as still as a sweet half moon 


That leans from the heavens, and loves and woos, 


‘The Amazons came in their martial pride, 
As full on the river as a studding of stars, 
All girted in armour as girded in wars, 


And in foamy furrows dividing the tide. 
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With a face as brown as the boatmen’s are, 
Or the brave, brown hand of a harvester ; 
And girdled in gold, and crowned in hair, 


In a storm of night all studded with rare 


Rich stars that fretted the sun at noon, 
The Queen on a prow stood splendid and tall, 
As the petulant waters would lift and fall 


And beat and bubble a watery rune : 


Stood forth for the song, half leaned in surprise, 
Stood fair to behold, and yet grand to behold, 
And severe in her face and saturnine souled, 


Yet sad and subdued in her eloquent eyes. 


And sad were they all, yet tall and serene 
Of presence, but silent, and brow’d severe 
As for some things lost, or for some fair green 


And beautiful place to the memory dear, 


That they might not mention nor no more recall 
In crowds, apart, in zest or in jest, 
In thought or in image, in rest or unrest, 


But with pain to the one and a peril to all. 


“O mother of God! Thrice merciful saint ! 
I am saved!” he said, and he wept outright ; 
Aye, wept as even a woman might, 


For the soul was full and the heart was faint. 


“Stay ! stay!” cried the Queen, and she leapt to the land 
And confronted the beasts till they fled from her face, 
Then turned to her braves as she stood in her place 

And bade them approach with the beck of her hand— 
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“A woman! A woman! fie, level your spears ! 
Nor man now is this nor monster of prey, 
But a sister that seeks us and lost of her way ; 


A woman! A woman! we know by the tears.” 


Then tender and true as the touch of a woman, 
They lifted him up from the earth as he fell, 
And into the boat, with a half-hidden swell 


Of the heart, that was holy and humanly human. 


They bore him and laid him most tenderly there ; 
And they‘pillowed his head as only the hand 
Of a woman can pillow, and pushed from the land, 


As the Queen she sat threading the gold of his hair. 


Then away with the wave, and away to the Isles, 
In a song of the oars of the crescent fleet, 
That timed together in musical wiles, 


And a bubble of melodies swift and sweet. 


As strong as a love, and as swift as a dove 
When the loves of her little ones hasten her home, 
They swept to the Isles through the furrows of foam, 


They alit on the land as if blown from above. 


And below the banana, with leaf like a tent, 
They tenderly laid him, they bade him take rest ; 
They brought him strange fishes and fruits of the best, 


And he ate and took rest with a patient content. 


They watched with him well—he arose up strong, 
And he stood in their midst, and they said, “ How fair!” 
And they said, “ How tall!” And they toyed with his hair, 
And they touched of his limbs, and they said, “‘ How long! 
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“ And how strong they are, and how brave she is, 
That she made her way through the wiles of man, 
That she braved his wrath, that she broke the ban 

Of his desolate life for the blisses of this !” 


And they wove for him garments of delicate plan, 
But he put them away with a feeling of shame 
That the sexes were not—man, woman—the same, 


The man as a woman and the maid as a man. 


And they wrought for him armour of cunning attire, 
And they brought him a sword and a great shell shield, 
And implored him to shiver the lance on the field 
Where they followed their Queen in her beautiful ire. 


For ever in battle the brown Queen led, 
With her cry for freedom and her wave-washed land, 
Until far and wide was her great fame spread, 


And the terror of man upon every hand. 


With a sense of shame and a singular pride, 
And a sharp reproach and a quick distress 
At the sight or thought of the sexless dress, 


He pursed his brow as he pushed them aside. 


Then he took him apart, and the Amazons came 


And entreated of him with their eloquent eyes 
And their earnest and passionate souls of flame, 


And the soft, sweet words that are broken of sighs, 


To be one of their own, but he still denied. 
And he warred with himself, and his chivalrous heart 
Arose and rebelled at the duplicate part, 


And bowed and abashed he stole farther aside. 
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And he stood by the palms and he leaned in unrest, 
Then he stood out alone, and he looked out afar, 
For his own fair land where the castles are. 


With irresolute arms on a restless breast, 


He relived his loves, he recalled his wars, 
He gazed and he gazed like a soul distressed, 
Or a far sweet star that is lost in the west, 
Till the day was broken to a dust of stars. 


(To be continued.) 





PRESIDENT MAKING IN AMERICA. 


MONGST the memorable incidents in the history of the 

British Parliament, the last appearance of the Earl of 

Chatham is perhaps the grandest, the most dramatic, 

a2 and the most pathetic. The illustrious statesman, 
tottering and visibly death-stricken, was led into the House of Lords, 
and was respectiully, almost reverently, received by the assembled 
peers. He whose clarion voice had thrilled and inspired the listen- 
ing Senate, and whose burning words had quickened and sustained 
the national hope and faith of the people in the day of extremest 
peril, had, regardless of warning and entreaty, risen from a sick 
bed to protest with his dying breath against the dismemberment of 
the Empire in which he gloried, and which he loved with an un- 
speakable affection. ‘The Duke of Richmond arose and discharged 
a more painful duty than was ever before or has ever since been im- 
posed upon an English gentleman. He moved an address to the Crown 
in favour of concluding a peace with the revolted colonies. When the 
Duke sat down the Earl of Chatham spoke amidst a dread, impres- 
sive silence. His speech was halting, and only now and then was 
there a flash and a tone that reminded his hearers of those outbursts 
of eloquence that had shaken thrones abroad and quelled the spirit 
of rebellion at home. Yet with such strength as was left to him he 
opposed the motion before the House. With befitting gentleness 
‘and courtesy the Duke of Richmond replied. Then for the last time 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, rose to speak. Again there was the 
dread, oppressive silence. But instead of speaking, Chatham pressed 
his hand on his heart, and sank senseless into the arms of his friends. 
The great statesman has been blamed for opposing the conclusion 
of peace with the United States. Having more than once declared 
that we could not conquer America, why did he plead for the con- 
tinuation of the war? Some assert that his mind had become 
enfeebled ; and others that he would not make peace with America 
because it would be a triumph for France. But when he proclaimed 
that we could not conquer the men of English blood who were 
fighting for liberty, did he hold that the independence of the colonies 
was the only way of ending the struggle? And if he did, still when 
the hour was at hand for the confession of defeat he might well 
shrink from the act of national humiliation, and, maddened by despair, 
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prefer for awhile to wage a hopeless warfare. Lopping off a limb 
is an easy and, surgically speaking, a safe operation. ‘The loss of 
a limb does not interfere with the vital functions of the body, yet the 
patient recoils from the amputation of arm or leg, and suffers a 
nervous shock, and is afflicted with a nervous depression often fatal. 
So with a nation. The loss of outlying territory may not be injurious, 
yet no national calamity is felt so bitterly and so lastingly as dis- 
memberment. When, in 1856, the news reached us of the mutiny in 
India, and when those who hate us gloated over the prospect of Eng- 
land losing her Eastern Empire, men of all opinions and of all condi- 
tions resolved that at least we would pour forth our treasure and our 
blood without stint to defend or to restore our magnificent dominion. 
The loss of the thirteen colonies must have appeared a still greater 
calamity to our ancestors. ‘The men who had renounced political 
union with England were Englishmen. ‘The colonies of America 
were our pride and our boast. They were not only a source of wealth, 
but they rendered the sceptre of England supreme in the New World. 
When the United States became an independent Power, the loss 
seemed irreparable, for we had not then won a vast Empire in the 
East, and the fifth quarter of the world, the Australias, was not then 
an object of hope and ambition. Yes, the victory of America 
was a terrible blow, sufficient to break the stout heart of Chatham. 

But the crucial trial was bravely borne by our fathers. The King 
did not seek to hide the magnitude of the misfortune. In right 
kingly words he said that the brightest jewel had been plucked from 
his crown. George III. has been sneered at because he could not 
forget what had happened, and would not allow a lightning con- 
ductor to be affixed to his palace because it was the invention of an 
American—of an American who had been a leader in the contest 
against the mother country. Such stolid, implacable anger as this is 
not ignoble. The King preferred to brave the risk of the lightning 
rather than to owe his safety to the devices of a man who had rebelled 
against his sovereignty, and who, with his colleagues, had bereft 
England of her fairest possessions beyond the seas. The attitude of 
the people was also gallant and noble. ‘They did not rise against 
their King or overthrow the Constitution, though they were not con- 
soled by a pre-vision of the unsurpassed Imperial greatness that was 
achieved in the next half century. A people that has the strength 
and the virtue to be thus temperate and heroic in the day of calamity 
will be victorious in the days to come. 

Whilst we bore our defeat with manly fortitude, the Americans 
made a wise and worthy use of their triumph. ‘The situation was 
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difficult and even perilous. The colonists had not gone to war for an 
idea. They had only followed the example of their forefathers, who, 
rather than pay taxes not sanctioned by their elected representatives, 
unfurled the flag of rebellion and took the life of their king. The war was 
not an anti-monarchical war. The men of Virginia, who were devoted 
loyalists, and whose ancestors had been the first to rejoice in the 
Restoration of the Stuarts, and the men of Massachusetts, the children 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and who liked no monarchy save the chime- 
rical Fifth Monarchy, were united in the defence of the principle 
that no taxation is lawful in a free community unless it is decreed by 
the lawfully elected representatives of the taxpayers. No doubt as 
the war went on other sentiments were begotten. The bloodshed 
engendered a hatred of the mother country, and when we stigmatised 
the colonists as rebels it was natural that they should denounce 
monarchy. But the war being over, it became necessary for the leaders 
to construct a system of government that would be acceptable both to 
the Puritans of New England and to the Episcopalians of Virginia. 
It is impossible not to admire their patriotic discretion and their 
exceeding moderation. Save in the preamble, the Constitution they 
agreed upon was not tainted by the example and teaching of revolu- 
tionary France. They did not depart from the English Constitution 
more than was needful, and the Constitution of the United States is a 
copy of ours adapted to a federation of States, save that the Senate is 
not a chamber of hereditary legislators, and that the Chief Magistrate 
is not an hereditary monarch, but a President elected for a term. 
Public writers roughly set forth three sorts of government — 
Despotism, Constitutional Monarchy, and Republicanism. If we 
emancipate our minds from the bondage of words, we perceive that 
there are in effect only two kinds of government ; the one being a 
government legally independent of public opinion, and the other a 
government which represents and is dependent on the will of the 
people. There have been despotic republican governments, and 
there have been free monarchical governments. Now, both in 
England and in America the will of the people is supreme ; and our 
Government would be called a Republic if the Chief Magistracy 
were a periodically elective office, and the United States Government 
would be classed as monarchical if the Chief Magistracy were an 
hereditary office entailed to a particular family. If the Americans 
had been able, there is little doubt that in the matter of the Chiet 
Magistracy they would have followed the example of the last English 
revolution ; and whilst discarding the King of England, would have 
adopted the hereditary principle. But it was impossible; because 
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you cannot have an hereditary ruler without you have an hereditary 
class—that is, a peerage ; and a peerage is an institution of slow 
growth, and cannot be created by a breath or be matured in a gene- 
ration or a century. So the Americans were compelled to have an 
elected President, and no part of the Constitution gave the framers. 
thereof such trouble as the Chief Magistracy. 

In the Constitutional Convention (1787) Mr. Hamilton, who was 
in favour of a President and senators holding their places for life, 
said that “the British Government was the best in the world; and 
he doubted much whether anything short of it would do in America. 

The British House of Lords is a most noble institution 

Let the Executive be for life. “On the plan of appointing him for 
seven years he would be ambitious, with the means of making 
creatures ; and as the object of his ambition would be to prolong 
his power, it is probable that in case of a war he would 
avail himself of the emergency to evade or refuse a degradation from 
his office. An Executive for life has not this motive for forfeiting 
his fidelity, and would therefore be a safer depository of power.” In 
alike temperate manner the question of the Presidency was discussed 
for several days, for when it had been agreed that the President 
should hold office for a fixed term, then there was a conflict of 
opinion as to the mode of electing the Chief of the Executive. One 
party proposed that he should be chosen by the National Legislature, 
and another party that he should be elected by the direct vote of the 
people. Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, thought that the sense of the 
people would be better expressed by the Legislature than by the 
people, because the latter would never be sufficiently informed of the 
character of the candidate. Mr. Sherman was supported by Mr. 
Pickney, of South Carolina, and by Colonel Mason of Virginia. 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris and others considered that the President 
ought to be the elect of the people, as he would otherwise be the 
mere creature of the Legislature. Finally a compromise plan was 
adopted which seems theoretically perfect. 

The President was to hold office for four years, and he was to be 
chosen by a special Electoral College. “Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number or 
electors equal to the whole number of senators and representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in Congress.” If the Electoral 
College does not give the needful majority for one person, then the 
decision is left to the House of Representatives, who, “from the 
persons having the highest number, not exceeding three, on the list 
of those voted for as President shall vote the President by ballot, but 
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in choosing the President the vote is to be taken by States, the repre- 
sentative from each State having one vote.” The last provision is 
noteworthy as an evidence that in matters federal the Constitutional 
Assembly treated the States as equal sovereign States, irrespective 
of size or population. I may here remark that in all the States 
except South Carolina the Presidential electors have been chosen 
by the popular vote. In South Carolina the Presidential electors 
were chosen by the State Legislature. From a careful study of 
Mr. Madison’s reports of the Constitutional Convention, of the 
Federalist, and other records of the period, I hold that South Carolina 
violated the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution. Thus, 
Mr. Hamilton, writing in the Federalist, says, “It was desirable that 
the sense of the people should operate in the choice of a person to 
whom so important a trust as the Presidency was to be confided. 
This end will be answered by committing the right of working it, not 
to any pre-established body, but to men chosen by the people for the 
special purpose and at the particular juncture.” The wording of the 
Constitution does not say that the State Legislature shall appoint the 
electors, but that the State—that is, the people of the State—should 
appoint in a manner to be directed by the Legislature. 

It is necessary to pass this observation upon the exceptional action 
of South Carolina, in order to appreciate the object of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. The people were primarily though not 
directly to choose the President, and inasmuch as the representation 
of the States in the House of Representatives depended upon popu- 
lation, although the people voted by States, yet the total popular vote 
would indirectly tell upon the result. ‘The provision giving power to 
the Legislature to prescribe the modes in which the Presidential 
electors were to be elected did not in effect interfere with the right 
of the people. If the mode adopted by the Legislature was 
unpopular the people could elect a Legislature that would prescribe 
the mode they desired. 

But how could the people, dispersed over such a wide area, agree 
upon the choice of a President? As Colonel Mason said in the Con- 
stitutional Convention: “The extent of the country renders it 
impossible that the people can have the requisite capacity to judge of 
the respective pretensions of the candidates.” Therefore the Con- 
stitutional Convention devised the theoreticaliy clever plan of an Elec- 
toral College. The people of every State were to choose trustworthy 
men for Presidential electors, and the representatives of the several 
States were to meet and to choose the President. If this system 
worked at all, it could hardly fail to work well. The people would 
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elect men in whom they had confidence, and the most trusted men of 
the several States would after due deliberation elect the President. 
Unfortunately, from the outset the Electoral College has been no 
more than a court for the record of the choice of a President. The 
intent of the framers of the Constitution, and the Constitution itself, 
have been utterly contemned and set aside. 

Before glancing at the actual mode of electing a President, it will be 
well to observe that for a long period—from the election of George 
Washington in 1788 until the election of 1824, when the Electoral 
College not having given a majority for a candidate, the House of 
Representatives elected John Quincy Adams—the contests were com- 
paratively unimportant, and it was of little practical consequence that 
the Electoral College discharged a mere delegate, not to say a mere 
clerkly function, instead of the important and responsible function 
which was assigned to it by the Constitution. Washington was Presi- 
dent for two terms without opposition in the Electoral College. Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, and James Monroe each held the high 
office for eight years. John Adams, who succeeded Washington, was 
defeated on his candidature for a second term of office by the 
Southern vote being cast for his rival Jefferson. ‘This was the election 
of 1800, and in the Electoral College Jefferson had seventy-three votes, 
of which twenty were Northern and fifty-three Southern votes. Adams 
had sixty-five votes, and of these fifty-three were Northern and twelve 
Southern votes. But the Southern vote was not cast for Jefferson, on 
account of sectional differences which did not come into play until 
a much later period. In 1800 the Democratic party, which was of 
Southern inception and development, took the lead, and held it 
without an interval until 1840, when Van Buren was defeated by 
Harrison. 

American Presidents are elected by a body of which no mention is 
made in the Constitution, and which was unknown and unthought of 
by the framers of the Constitution. The Presidents are the choice of 
party Conventions, called National Conventions, and these Conven- 
tions are the delegates of the managers, or wire-pullers, of the 
respective parties. 

The work of the election begins about eighteen months before the 
time when the people are to elect the Electoral College. No 
candidates are put forward, but the managers of the respective parties 
prepare for what they are pleased to call the National Conventions. 
The labour is very great, and the organisation is wonderfully perfect. 
In every electoral district of every State lists have to be prepared of 
men who “are sound on the goose”—that is, men who will do 
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the bidding of the managers of the party. In the February or March 
preceding the November election of the Electoral College the people 
are invited by advertisement to meet at their electoral districts to choose 
delegates for the State Convention. At these district meetings the 
prepared lists are put forward, and are as a matter of course voted. 
Now these informal elections do not attract much attention, though 
they are in fact, so far as the popular vote is concerned, the most 
important. These electoral district delegates, who are thus chosen 
without any canvass, and generally without any other voting than a 
show of hands, meet in a State Convention, and from themselves they 
select delegates for the National Convention. ‘The rival National 
Conventions meet, and each one nominates a candidate. Now, be 
it observed that these nominations are made about four months 
before the people are called upon to choose the Electoral College, 
yet the Presidential election is so far settled that one or other of 
the nominees will be elected President. Until November it will not 
be known whether A or B will be elected, but it is known that either 
one or the other will be elected. It is only a question of party 
strength, party discipline, and party organisation. In November, 
instead of choosing Presidential electors, the people will elect one or 
the other of the candidates nominated by the rival Conventions. And 
when the Electoral College is elected, the President is elected. The 
meeting of the Electoral College is a farce, a senseless formality. 
The Electoral College does not meet to deliberate, but only to vote 
for A or for B, each member being sent to the College to vote for A 
or B. The Electoral College has no more to do with the choice of 
President than have the telegraph wires which carry the news of the 
November elections. 

It is worth while to dwell for a moment on this singular violation 
of constitutional law by a law-abiding people. That the fathers of the 
Republic intended the Electoral College to be a representative and 
deliberative body is beyond doubt, for otherwise the Electoral 
College would be useless. Besides, we have evidence that the 
framers of the Constitution did not intend that the President should 
be elected by a direct popular vote. When it was proposed in the 
Constitutional Convention that the President should be elected 
by the people, every State except Pennsylvania voted against the 
motion. Further, the plan adopted of the several States being 
represented in the Electoral College according to the number of 
representatives they are entitled to return to Congress enables the 
candidate who has a minority of the popular vote to have a majority 
in the Electoral College. Suppose there were three States, each one 
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having 100,000 electors, and each one therefore entitled to the same 
number of votes (say ten) in the Electoral College. Suppose the 
result of the popular election was as follows :— 
State Popular Popular Electoral Electoral 
— Vote for A. Vote for B. Vote for A. Vote for B. 
S ww: @€O000 ... 0B .. de _ 


Yo... «49,000... 51,000 ... — aag 10 
Z ... 49,000 ... 51,000 ... — 


Popular Vote for A .......... errr 
Popular Votefor BB ....0. 2.0. ccecee 
Majority for A 


Yet B would have a majority in the Electoral College, and would be 
elected President. But]I need not put the case hypothetically. 
Mr. Lincoln was a minority President. In the Electoral College 
Mr. Lincoln had 180 votes, which was a majority of the whole 
electoral vote. In the North he had on the popular vote 1,831,180 
votes against 1,554,191 votes. In the South the majority against him 
was 1,277,049 votes. ‘Therefore on the popular vote Mr. Lincoln 
was in a minority of 1,000,060 votes. 

The framers of the Constitution did not intend the President to be 
directly elected by the popular vote, but they did intend that the 
President should be elected by the independent choice of the 
Electoral College, representatives of the majorities in the States. But 
owing to the system of party Conventions and the virtual abrogation 
of the Electoral College, the President is the nominee of the party 
managers. Every fourth year the millions vote for A or B. <A and 
B are the nominees of the leaders of the contending parties. Each 
party has hundreds, and indeed thousands of agents, for every man 
who wants a place is an active agent; but practically the nomination 
is settled by less than a score of the party chiefs. The President of 
the United States, I say, is not the elect of the people, but of the 
leaders of his party—of a clique of a dozen or twenty men. This is 
not an exaggeration ; and every intelligent and patriotic American 
will vouch for the rigid truth of the statement. 

We come to the important question as to the working of the exist- 
ing system of Presidential elections. An unconstitutional custom—that 
is, a custom not formally enjoined or sanctioned by the letter of 
the Constitution—is not of necessity an evil. The Government of 
England is a Cabinet Government. Now our Constitution does not 
recognise the existence of a Cabinet; yet it would be impossible to 
suggest a better plan for carrying on the public business of the 
country. Does the practice of the President being the elect of self- 


constituted party Conventions work well in America? If so, the 
DD2z 
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violation of the Constitution is only worthy of notice as a curious 
instance of the imperfection of political Constitutions. 

The men of America, in politics, social philosophy, and re- 
ligion, are a wonderfully divided people ; but there is at least one 
matter in respect to which there is a remarkable unanimity. North, 
South, East, and West, Republicans, Democrats, New Republicans, 
the little remnant of the Whigs, the Radicals, and all other parties 
agree that the Presidential election is an unmitigated evil. It is a 
source of chronic political agitation; it lowers the tone of public 
morals ; it fosters jobbery and place hunting ; it is a hindrance to the 
social advancement of the community. 

The President of the United States has a limited sovereignty. 
He has no more political power than a British monarch, but he has 
at his disposal an unprecedented patronage. Thousands of appoint- 
ments are in his gift, and it has become a rule for the President to 
exercise his patronage for the benefit of his party supporters, and 
when a new President is installed all the offices of the Govern- 
ment are filled with new men. So far as the actual electors of the 
President are concerned—that is, the leaders and wire-pullers of 
parties—it is a fight for place and pay. The contest is conducted 
with an utter disregard of decorum or the interests of the Republic. 
The press teems with fulsome eulogy and with scandalous abuse. 
No praise is too extravagant and no slander is too infamous. As the 
day of election approaches the country is convulsed from coast to 
coast. The bar-rooms are thronged with alcoholically excited 
patriots. Quarrelling and rioting are prevalent. The darkness of 
the evening is illumined by torchlight processions, and the vast 
community appears to be under the influence of a childish delirium. 

It has been said that the best men of the country will not come 
forward as candidates, but that assertion is not true. To be elected 
President, to be the Chief Magistrate of the United States, to be the 
equal of the kings of the earth, is an object of ambition to the best 
men. But the eminent statesman has no chance of election. He might 
succeed if the election were left to the Electoral College or to the 
popular vote ; but the party managers want a tool, and not a leader, 
and so they set aside the men of note and strength and choose 
unknown men. In 1840 Mr. Clay was the leader of the Whigs, and 
it seemed possible that the Whigs would carry the election against 
the Democratic party, which was represented by Mr. Van Buren, the 
then President. It pleased the Whig Convention to pass over 
Mr. Clay, one of the most eminent statesmen of America, and to 
nominate General Harrison. No one knew anything about General 
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Harrison, who had never interfered in politics. No one knew any- 
thing about his views, or his principles, or his capacity. He was very 
old, and years before had fought the Indians at a place called Tippe- 
canoe. The nomination was treated with merited ridicule, but it 
was successful. The Harrison and Tyler ticket was carried. Some 
one said or wrote that General Harrison was only qualified to live in 
a log-cabin and drink hard cider. The Whig managers adopted the 
sarcasm asacry. In their election processions they carried cider 
barrels and models of log cabins. They sang— 


Up, Tippecanoe, and Tyler too ; 
And down with the Loco-foco crew. 


Hurrah! hurrah! for Harrison and Tyler ; 
A good log-cabin and a barrel of hard cider. 


General Harrison died a month after his inauguration, and he was 
succeeded by Vice-President Tyler, a gentleman with no more 
pretension to be President than a fifth-rate silent borough member 
in the House of Commons has to be Prime Minister. To be sure 
Mr. Tyler had as great a public claim to the Presidency as General 
Harrison. 

The present Grant and Greeley contest affords emphatic evidence 
of the despotism of the Convention system. It might be supposed 
that the wishes and sentiments of the party would be consulted by 
the party managers, but that is not the fact. We need not debate 
the fitness of Mr. Greeley for the Presidency. We may assume that 
he is as good or even a better candidate than his rival. Yet it can- 
not be denied that Mr. Greeley was forced on the Democrats against 
their will. The party managers were of opinion that they could win 
on the Greeley ticket, and so they nominated Mr. Greeley, and 
commanded the Democrats to vote for a man who has been their 
life-long political foe. 

Various remedies have been suggested for the universally admitted 
evil of Presidential elections. It has been proposed to decrease the 
patronage of the President by rendering civil offices, except the 
heads of departments, tenable during good behaviour. This would 
be a wise change; but the President would still have sufficient 
patronage to whet the appetite of the party wire-pullers and 
their adherents. Some suggest that the President should be elected 
for life, but the teaching of history is conclusively against an 
elective monarchy, and a Presidency for life would be that 
virtually. The suggestion of trusting the choice of the Federal 
President to the Federal Congress is objectionable, because it places 
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the Chief Magistrate under an obligation to Congress, and further, 
men would be sent to Congress as delegates to vote for certain 
Presidential candidates. ‘The proposition to constitute the senators 
Presidents in rotation is not favourably received, since the Chief 
Magistrate of a great Republic should be something more than a 
member of the Legislature. National Conventions cannot be 
abolished without an infringement of the liberty of speech and the 
right of public meeting. It would be a boon to America if effect 
could be given to the intentions of the Fathers of the Republic, and 
if the Electoral College were elected to choose the President ; and if 
the people willed it, if they refused to be bound by the Convention 
nominations, and sent to the Electoral College bond fide Presidential 
electors, the desired reform would be accomplished. But since it is 
improbable, not to say impossible, that the people will break the 
power of the Conventions, it is expedient that the Electoral College 
should be abolished. It is manifestly of no service, and a sham is. 
always dangerous. 

The Presidential election is the weak point in the American 
political system. It has been injurious, and unless there is a 
change may be fatal, to the Republic. But who can doubt that a 
better plan for the election of the Chief Magistrate will be devised ? 
So vast is the power of the United States that we are apt to forget 
the Republic is not yet a hundred years old. It needed centuries of 
toil and struggle and revolutions and civil war to form and reform 
our institutions, and we ought not to be surprised that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is not yet devoid of serious faults. 

The discovery of the New World is a chapter of history that never 
fails to excite the imagination of the student. It is a romance that 
cannot be read without a quickening of the pulse. Because the end 
is foreknown, we are not less agitated by the recital of the wondrous 
story. We follow Columbus from Court to Court while he is seeking 
the means to carry out the greatest enterprise ever undertaken 
by man. We rejoice when his dauntless perseverance is rewarded, and 
Isabella promises to find the needful money. We accompany him 
and his crews to the monastery of Rabida, where they receive the 
Sacrament and the blessing of the Church. We see the three frail 
ships set sail ; the Canaries are passed, and day after day and night after 
night the flotilla is ploughing the waves of unknown seas. We are 
not surprised at the mutiny of the followers, while we feel an inex- 
pressible admiration for the exalted heroism of the leader. We come to 
the thrilling crisis when officers and men revolt, when Columbus 
stands alone and has to promise that if on the third day land does 
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not appear he will return to Spain. Though upheld by a mighty 
faith, even Columbus might have known fear; for the strongest faith 
has its moments of crucial trial. 

Suppose that, overcome with anxiety and watching, Columbus 
slept, and, sleeping, is favoured with one of those visions with 
which the biographies of the saints abound. A messenger, an angel, 
appears before him, and bids him be of good cheer. He shall find 
land, but not the land he anticipates. He will not discover a part 
of India, but a New World. Then the angel, taking him in his 
arms, and bearing him high above the sea, shows him the vast con- 
tinent. And if the angel had revealed to him the future of 
the New World—had told him that it was not to be the spiritual 
kingdom of the Church of Rome or to be under the temporal 
rule of Spain, but that it was to become the heritage of the English 
race—the thought would have aroused Columbus from his sleep, 
and made him despise the whole vision. 

But we have seen greater wonders than would have been revealed 
in such a vision. We have seen America in less than a hundred 
years become one of the foremost Powers of the earth. America is, 
indeed, in all things a world of marvels which transcend the concep- 
tions of the most heated and prolific imagination. The story of her 
discovery is the romance of history. Her various climates, her 
grand geographical features, and her riches are marvels that infinitely 
exceed the most extravagant creations of Oriental fiction. Modern 
commerce, the source of modern civilisation and the pioneer of 
Christianity, is to a great extent the offspring of the New World. 
Take away the cotton, the tobacco, and the sugar of America—only 
take away these three staples, and how comparatively insignificant 
would be the proportions of modern commerce, and how compara- 
tively poor would be mankind! But there is nothing in America so 
wondrous as the political history of the United States. There are 
men yet in the flesh who were alive when George Washington was 
President. The handful of colonists has become a mighty people. 
The record of the past is a guarantee for the future. The people 
who have done so much will be able to perfect their institutions. 
I admit that the present system of Presidential elections is perilous. 
I admit that if continued it may be fatal to the Republic. But 
Americans are aware of the evil and of the peril, and therefore I 
am confident that they will grapple with the difficulty, and that ere 
long the election of the First Magistrate of the Republic will not be 
left to greedy office seekers or be the source of national political 
corruption. 





THE ART OF NOVEL WRITING. 


F all branches of literature, many and multiform as they 
are, none perhaps has gained so many votaries as the 
art of writing fiction: and this fact need be the cause 

: of no surprise. The work of the novelist is essentially 
a pleasant and grateful work, and one of endless variety and interest. 
He appeals to a wider class of readers than any other writer. His 
sympathies must be more general, his experience larger, than that of 
other men. The subject of his pen is no abstract question of philo- 
sophy—no theory of metaphysics to be argued and proved with 
logical precision; but he has to deal with the world around him. 
His subjects are the men and women who cross his daily path. His 
study is the human heart, the fountain source of the actions that 
compose his story. If he is to attain any eminence in his profession 
he must be a man of quick perception and fearless language ; he 
must have an intimate knowledge of men and manners, founded on a 
personal experience. The cynic will gain but few listeners. Satire, 
however pointed, if it proceed from simple misanthropy and point 
to no practical result will be a dead letter. The province of the 
novelist is strictly social: he deals with human character not as 
being self-formed and self-existent, but as being dependent upon the 
bearing and intercourse of others for its natural growth and develop- 
ment. He does not confine himself to one class of society, but 
shows each in its relation to the other. He stands upon the vantage 
ground of a common humanity, and takes an impartial view of each, 
with respect to its opportunities and its capabilities. His success, 
therefore, will mainly depend upon his experience and his ability to 
trace the virtues and vices of social life to their producing causes. 
His triumph will be the upholding of the one and the suppression of 
the other. 

It would indeed be difficult to overestimate the influence of fiction 
as a motive power for good or evil. The standard of a nation’s 
morality is seen in its literature; and in proportion as the effect of 
fiction is more vivid, and, as we have already shown, the circle of its 
readers is more extended, so will its responsibility be greater; and 
since its manifest object is to present under the form of a narrative 
the truths and realities that affect social life, the novelist becomes at 
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once the exponent and investigator of public morality. His work, 
moreover, is especially important in the power that he has of 
applying the rules and axioms of this morality to individuals, showing 
its bearing upon society both severally and collectively ; and here it 
takes precedence of a mere methodical essay, which from the nature 
of its composition is harder to be understood. The latter deals with 
first principles in themselves, while the former, by identifying them 
with some particular character, shows them in their application and 
active exercise. 

And since this is the case, it necessarily follows that the power of 
fiction will be greater, and its standard of morality more eminently 
productive of practical results. It pervades every class of society, 
sowing broadcast seeds which will infallibly expand and ripen. 
Sorrow and crime, indeed, have been too often engendered by it. 
Pure waters, poisoned by the deadly stream of perverted truth, have 
pointed to it as the fountain-head from whence the pollution came. 
Hearts drawn away by the insidious attractions of vice delicately 
handled and carefully glossed over have owed to it their first 
propensity. But this is only one side of the picture, and there is 
another, we trust paramount, at all events no less true. Studies of 
human life, with its infinite capabilities for good, and stories of noble 
and devoted lives, by suggesting the glorious possibilities that still lie 
within our reach, have formed the soil from whence have sprung 
generous aspirations and heroic deeds. Using this means earnest 
men have pleaded for the eternal laws of truth and justice; philan- 
thropists have urged the claims of particular classes for education and 
advancement ; practical philosophers have striven for the domestic 
improvement of the poor—have proved the impossibility of even 
social decency with crowded dwellings and vicious influences—calling 
upon the higher classes, with their superior advantages, to assist in 
promoting a speedy and urgently needed reform. Appealing to 
motives of self-interest, if all others fail, they have pointed out how 
the corrupt morals of an individual class affect society at large, 
making rotten the very foundation on which it stands. Others have 
directed their attack against the higher and better educated classes 
themselves, insisting upon their responsible position in respect to 
their fellow men, baring the hypocrisy of conventional forms, and 
striking sometimes a well-aimed blow at popular vices which lurk 
behind the screen of social indulgence. 

Now, these are tangible and well defined results, and they may be 
attempted and have been already attained by the novelist. Only he 
must first acquire his materials by his own personal experience, and 
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then know how to mould them skilfully. For, as we have endea- 
voured to point out, fiction is a sketch ; but if it is to avail anything 
it must be a sketch taken from life. 

Having, therefore, thus briefly summed up its nature and scope, 
and having shown its importance as affecting public morality, we 
have now in the second place to consider fiction in its construction 
and treatment. And to this end we may perhaps be permitted to 
class novels roughly under three prominent heads. First we will 
take into consideration those which are written with some particular 
practical object in view—such, for example, as the furtherance of 
education, or the correction of any social abuse. Now, with regard 
to a work of this sort it may be briefly said that its influence and 
success will depend upon the spirit in which it is written. To render 
it effective, the author must be a man of strict impartiality and 
uniform justice. If his object be the advancement or the reforma- 
tion of a certain class of people, he must regard their errors and 
delinquencies from their own stand-point. He must adapt himself 
to their circumstances, taking into account their opportunities and 
becoming, as it were, one of them. If he wish to improve them he 
must consult their temporal interest as well as their moral obligations, 
and must show how the two are essentially bound up together and 
depend upon one another for their very existence. And this is more 
especially important with respect to the lower or less educated 
classes. The satirist may and has with good effect launched his 
sarcasms against the pitiful anomalies and furtive vices that disfigure 
a higher and more artificial state of society. But in dealing with the 
great working class, whose daily labour is the source from whence 
they derive their sustenance, and whose life is in many cases an un- 
remitting struggle to support their families and themselves, he who 
would do a public service must go upon a different tack. Satire falls 
blunted. Mere schemes of philanthropy do not even gain a hearing. 
The author must take the world as he finds it, and, making acknow- 
ledged facts the subject matter of his work, can first show their 
practical bearing and their tendency, and then how far they admit of 
alteration. One well drawn sketch framed on this model will at once 
commend itself to those for whose benefit it is intended. The ex- 
posure of a vicious custom in its origin and effect will probably lead 
to a desire for its eradication. The exemplification of true human 
virtues in the exercise of their powers will endue existence with a 
nobler and less selfish aim. Only let the author be true to his own 
experience, and true to the human nature which he professes to 
illustrate, and the beauty of a pure and consistent life will recommend 
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itself to the world, no less by the dignity it confers upon the 
possessors, than by the light which it reflects upon all who come 
within the range of its influence. 

But in all attempts after social reform the writer must be careful 
to distinguish between the accidental qualities of a class and their 
essential characteristics. If an evil be inherent in and inseparably 
connected with a system, he will strike at the root of the system 
itself. The corrupt fruit is the product of the corrupt tree, but the 
fruit that is allowed to degenerate or grow rotten, though coming 
from a good stock, owes its worthlessness, not to the parent tree, but 
to the want of proper care and culture. And this, although it really 
involves a truism, would seem to be an axiom constantly disregarded 
by modern philanthropists. How is it, on the one hand, that 
schemes charitably devised and perhaps well carried out for the 
social and moral improvement of the humanity that centres and 
crowds in the heart of our great cities, passing an existence at which 
the civilisation of the nineteenth century blushes for very shame, 
have been so often frustrated, or at least have failed to realise the 
expectations which they held out? The reason is plain. Simply 
because they have not penetrated to the origin of the disease which 
they professed to cure. Because they regarded the evil in itself only, 
and neglected the principle to which it owed its birth, They 
attempted a partial reformation where the whole thing was funda- 
mentally and radically wrong. On the other hand, error in the 
opposite direction has promoted wild and impracticable propositions, 
such as the fusion of classes, the general distribution of lands, and 
other equally Quixotic devices for the well-being and contentment of 
mankind at large. 

The author must steer clear between these two faults, and 
in proportion as he effects this, and in proportion as he is able to 
prove the influence of external circumstances in the formation of 
character, and to show the co-extension of moral responsibility with 
the training necessary for its complete realisation, so will the practical 
value of his work be great or small. 

Without, then, entering further into this subject, which would 
perhaps lead us somewhat astray from our main purpose, we will 
now pass on to a second class of novels, entirely different to the 
last both in their nature and in their object. These are books 
whose theme is the delineation and development of one particular 
character. They are, in fact, biographies, although this designation 
is usually applied to narratives of facts, whereas we are still in the 
province of fiction. Now, this class is numerically small, and in no 
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work have authors more generally failed ; and this is chiefly owing to 
the fact that the main interest of the book does not depend upon 
any plot or combination of extraordinary circumstances, but is 
centred upon one prominent figure—circumstances are but the 
background ; accessory characters are grouped around it only to 
throw it into greater relief. In the portrayal, therefore, of this 
centre figure the greatest care must be observed. The reader’s 
interest in it must be cherished and increased as the story proceeds, 
and never be allowed to flag or drift away into any side channel. A 
work of this kind, well conceived and well written, possesses great 
literary value and demands a very high order of talent. It exacts, 
moreover, the very closest attention, not only from the author, but 
from the reader also. It is, in fact, an abstract study of human 
nature—an analysis of character in its formation, its graduai growth, 
and subsequent maturity, dependent to a greater or less extent upon 
the external circumstances by which it is surrounded. 

What, then, we proceed to ask, is necessary to make a work of this 
kind effective ? 

In the first place, it is manifest that the subject must either 
be one taken from the everyday world with which we are cognizant, 
or be a picture of the personification of some perfection of which the 
author believes humanity to be capable. If it be the former, the 
task is comparatively easy, a successful construction depending more 
than anything else upon the writer’s experience and power of 
description and the general analogy of his sketch to nature ; but 
where the character is ideal the author must to a great extent fall 
back upon himself. Premising that he wishes to show the capacity 
of human nature for the attainment of a certain moral elevation, his 
invention will rest upon the groundwork of his own personal con- 
ception with respect to men. In other words, he lifts up a standard 
of morality which, be it high or low, worthy or unworthy, is blazoned 
through the world for good or evil. It is important, because intended 
to command respect and admiration. The character is not a mere 
speculation, nor is it simply imaginary. It has a potential existence, 
and may therefore be imitated. Hence the author is himself 
responsible for the example which he has set up and the impression 
that is left upon the reader. 

Now, if a work of this kind is to exercise any influence at all over 
the minds of men it must be distinguished by certain general charac- 
teristics. If, for instance, the conception of the author be one alto- 
gether incompatible with human fallibility, or if it be inconsistent 
in itself, or if its position in the world be an extraordinary and 
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entirely unusual one, much, if not all, of the effect will be lost ; for 
it is evident that the wider a writer wishes the range of his influence 
to extend, the more universally recognised must be the virtues and 
affections the personification of which in their combination and 
perfection makes up his ideal character. 

In the first place, then, it is necessary that these virtues should 
recommend themselves by their practical results. In other words, 
they must be such as manifest themselves in social life and inter- 
course. The lofty meditations of the recluse, inspired by solitude 
and retirement from the world, possess little interest and still less 
practical value to the busy man of the world, who has to battle his 
way against hard facts and stubborn realities. He is not in a 
position to understand them, nor has he time even to take them into 
consideration. The bright world of the enthusiast is an unknown 
land to him, and the sounds that come from it awaken no responsive 
echo in his heart. But take a picture that has its origin in the world 
that surrounds him—draw something that he may compare with his 
own experience of mankind—and he is immediately interested. Let 
him once recognise the outlines of a familiar face, and the first point 
is gained—his attention is aroused. Then let the details be carefully 
filled in and the attributes most held up for admiration be thrown 
into prominence, either by exhibiting them against the dark back- 
ground of their opposite vices, or by showing their value in their 
social and personal application, and we have at once a practical 
result. Such a work, well performed, is a complete picture of what a 
man in his own position, and with the same opportunities, may 
attain to. 

Secondly, these virtues must recommend themselves by their possi- 
bility of general appropriation. There are certain qualities often 
called virtues, though not perhaps rightly included under this classi- 
fication, which are either the idiosyncracies of a class or lie only within 
the reach of a superior mental cultivation. Without particularising 
further it is sufficient to say that these, though valuable in themselves, 
are practically useless to ordinary men. They presuppose a state of 
mind which is not naturally but artificially obtained. ‘They omit to 
mention the steps by which it is gained, or if they do so it is only to 
show that they are not attainable by mankind at large: hence they 
are less important because no essential virtue can be the monopoly 
of a class, but must in justice lie open to the acceptance of all. 

Thirdly, and lastly, they must recommend themselves by their 
intrinsic value. Important as we have shown it to be that they 
should manifest themselves in the various phases of social life, it is 
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still more important that they should be subjectively good. In other 
words, they must have their origin in and take their stand upon the 
eternal laws of right and wrong—laws that are unaffected by position 
in the world, or by circumstances, or by time—but remain the same to 
all and for ever. If, indeed, the author frame his work with respect 
to these he has high privileges and a noble opportunity. But if, on 
the other hand, his conception have no intrinsic claim to merit, but 
rest its pretensions to respect and admiration upon the affectation of 
a spurious, time-serving code of expediency, falsely called morality, 
he will have incurred a responsibility that rests upon himself alone. 

Thus far, therefore, we have endeavoured to show the range and 
importance of fictitious biography, and have roughly pointed out one 
or two general characteristics needed to make it useful to the world 
at large. We will now pass on to the third class into which we have 
ventured to divide our subject. It has to do with what we may per- 
haps call the ordinary novel, a kind of literature with which the press 
is overcharged. It is found everywhere, and lies within the reach of 
all who are able to read. None so ignorant as not to find a book 
of this sort to suit his capacity ; none so poor as not to be able to 
afford himself this amusement. From the penny magazine, with its 
weekly or monthly quantum, to the three volumes at one-and-twenty 
shillings, there is a library to accommodate every taste and inclina- 
tion. Here may be found the matter-of-fact narrative of daily life, 
with its joys and sorrows, or the romantic love tale, the serious or 
amusing story, horrible tragedies, strange complications of events, 
inexplicable mysteries, all mingled together in wild confusion, and 
offering a choice and variety such as assuredly no other branch of 
. literature ever can. 

Now in dealing with such a wide class as this it is obvious that the 
remarks which we have to make must be very general, and must be 
accepted as such. In the first place it differs from the two others of 
which we have spoken in this essential particular: the interest of the 
ordinary novel usually depends more upon the story or combination 
of events, followed bya suitable dénouement, than upon the successful 
delineation of character. It is not necessarily written with any 
philanthropic object, nor does it confine itself to the study of 
one life. But it deals with facts of common experience and draws 
a general sketch of what is passing in the world around us. The 
talent required for a work of this sort is more common because less 
intellectual. For it is easier to take a general and comprehensive 
view of life than to take one character from the throng and analyse 
its nature and develop its capabilities. Ifa painter give us a picture 
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embracing different subjects, we are disposed to be contented if the 
effect of the whole is good; but if he give us a portrait of a single 
figure we are hyper-critical with regard to the least defect. And so in 
the case of the novelist. Provided that he take us from place to 
place, that he afford us rapid changes and constant excitement, we 
are interested for the time being, even though his work possess no 
intrinsic literary merit. In short, while the former depends upon the 
detail of its composition, the latter rests upon its general effect. 

Here, however, we must draw a line and make a very important dis- 
tinction ; for it is not uncommon in works of this sort, and especially 
prevalent in the more careless compositions of the present day, to 
make the actors in a story evidently subservient to the plot. With a 
view to originality events are made to take an unusual if not an 
unnatural course, and the characters are fitted in to bring about the 
desired result; hence there is no conception of character at all. 
Cause and effect change places. Human nature is distorted and 
twisted into fantastic shapes to make a startling ¢ad/eau, and the pro- 
duct of all this is a tissue of absurdity and contradiction, involving 
such an obvious inconsistency as hardly to entitle it to a passing 
allusion. It is, however, owing to the elements of this illogical con- 
struction that novels as a rule possess a literary value comparatively 
low, and are, with some exceptions, not ranked among standard works. 

From what has been said, then, we may draw this general conclu- 
sion: that in the formation of a story the conception must first be of 
human nature; that events which are the result of human action 
must harmonise with 7/, although upon these events, in their con- 
nection and effect, will still depend the chief interest of the book. 

A second remark that we have to make is especially applicable to 
this class. In all novels there are one or more prominent figures to 
which the attention of the reader is particularly drawn. Round these 
are grouped accessory or subordinate characters ; and it is with regard 
to these that we wish to make one statement. 

In the histrionic art it has always been the custom to give the 
least important vé/es to inferior artists, who play a minor and 
therefore less influential part in the play. But it has always been 
found necessary, in order to ensure,a real‘and legitimate success, 
that the actors thus chosen, though less gifted than those who repre- 
sent the chief characters, should still render their parts, however 
small, as nearly perfect as possible. A really fine play has often been 
ruined by inattention to this point. Dramatic writers have seen their 
compositions fail, and good artists have been disheartened in their 
performance by the want of intelligent actors, to fill the subordinate 
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parts. Now the rule that applies to the acted drama is relevant also 
to the written story. And precisely as we call a play generally good 
or bad, according as the different characters back up and support 
one another, so the skilful or careless delineation of the accidental 
or accessory characters that are needed to make up the novel will 
determine it to be the work of a genius or that of an ordinary writer. 
How far they are to be developed, and to what point their peculiar 
traits may be brought out, and yet not divert the natural current of 
the narrative, must be left to the good sense and the tact of the 
author. 

To enter into further detail about works of this sort would.involve 
too longa labour. The subject, indeed, admits of too many varia- 
tions in its treatment, and rules which might be applicable in 
one place would not be admissible in another. We may, how- 
ever, here put in a caution against a fault unfortunately prevalent 
among authors at the present time—namely, that of writing with a 
view to gratify the tastes and inclinations of a particular class. 
Hence the publication of books that pander to a morbid delight in 
scenes of crime and guilt, which seem to have a special attraction to 
uneducated and debased minds. Hence, too, the appearance and 
the toleration of what is commonly called the sensational novel, 
written to gratify a craving after excitement ; a story abounding in 
hair-breadth adventures and constant /ab/eaux, the aggregate literary 
and practical value of which is insignificant to the last degree. In 
all such cases the author can never have a real or lasting reward for 
the trouble which he has taken. Instead of endeavouring to improve 
those for whom he writes, he accommodates himself to their lower 
inclinations. Instead of trying to elevate their tastes, he sinks himself 
to their level. He starts with anignoble object, and gains an ignoble 
end. Nor will his pitiful work ever gain a permanent reputation, but 
having at the most outrun a transient popularity, will sink into the 
oblivion that it richly deserves. 

Thus have we, in rough and imperfect outline, attempted to show 
the more prominent forms that fiction is able to assume. We are 
proud to think that our own country can boast a literature second to 
none in the whole world, and that in this branch she especially 
excels—that from her have sprung high-minded and impartial authors 
of fiction, the brilliancy of whose writing is no less conspicuous than 
the purity of their moral teaching—that by this instrumentality 
education has been advanced, social abuse rectified, and virtue 
generally encouraged. True it is that among us, as well as among 
others, there is a dark side to the picture. There is, we greatly fear, 
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in the present day a tendency to shift the standard of truth in order 
to suit the position that we have taken up—to accommodate morality 
to society—and then to make the exigency of its demands an excuse 
for what is essentially wrong. There is a want of openness and 
candour in some of our modern novels—they are either brilliant and 
artificial, or they lack life and originality. Others, far worse, are 
invested with a false and pernicious charm; they refuse to speak 
plainly, but suggest the corrupt thought and by an insidious inuendo 
do incalculable mischief. We read them with a half apprehension of 
their drift and meaning. We are fascinated for a moment, but we 
nervously put them out of the reach of our children. The influence 
of these is fatally dangerous. They involve a great and vital error, 
and one which has already contaminated the popular literature of a 
clever and polished people. Let us beware of it, for it is a deadly 
social poison, the more to be dreaded because its flavour is for the 
moment pleasant, though it leaves an after-taste bitter as gall. Let 
us check the incipient growth of it in the composition of our works 
of fiction, or it will gradually pollute the source from whence we 
derive some of our best and most innocent pleasures. Let it be our 
care to preserve that high reputation which our imaginative literature 
has always had, not only for distinguished authorship and eminent 
ability, but also for impartial discrimination and pure’ and abiding 
principles. 

And in bringing this subject to a close, we cannot do less than 
pay our tribute of grateful respect to the memory of one who 
perhaps more than any other has contributed to this end, and who 
not long since was still among us, holding us to the very last entranced 
by the fascination of his wonderful genius. The name of Charles 
Dickens recalls an irreparable loss. His works are enshrined no less 
among the most precious archives of English literature than among 
the household treasures of every English home. We look in vain 
for one to fill the vacant place. The deep insight into human nature, 
the keen penetration, the ready wit, the gentle pathos were pre- 
eminently his. The easy and familiar style of writing, the universal 
and kindly fellow-feeling that he had for humanity at large, are no 
less remarkable than the fearless way in which he exposed the 
vicious practices of the age in which he lived. He had a wide and 
varied experience of the world, and he wrote about things with 
which he was personally conversant. His works will never lose their 
value, for they are a true picture of life, and they uphold a pure 
morality, the principles of which can never change. 


VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. 








OLD LOVES AND OLD LETTERS. 


A REMARKABLE FAMILY HISTORY. 
BY A LADY OF QUALITY. 








DHE next letter of the series is from my grandmother 
to Miss Collins, and is addressed to “Harrington 
House, St. James’s.” It is postmarked the 27th of 
June, and is evidently written after having heard from 
Rotch of the intended runaway, and of this poor misguided girl’s 
late but faithfully kept resolve never to marry without Mrs. Sheil’s 
consent. The letter filled two sheets, one of which has been mislaid, 
and the remaining sheet commences by my grandmother requesting 
Miss Collins to send her a packet which Mr. Rotch promised to 
send, together with some letters for “‘my future governance.” 

































“T have now but a short time to get these things, so if you have 
them, forward them immediately ; let the servant see this parcel 
booked, and bring you a memorandum to that effect—you may if you 
like write by the same conveyance, and direct it to MySELF here.* 
Do not pay for it ; you know I am in your debt a guinea,t besides the 
ring, and I do not wish to add to it. I am quite angry with you 
about the postage; do not give it a thought, but give me a double 
letter whenever you are inclined.” 


Then follows kindly counsel about her health, for which her cor- 
respondent has evidently much fear, and commendation of her resolve 
to abide by her mother’s wishes. 


“Let me now, my dearest Jemima,” she proceeds, “‘ beg of you not 
to suffer this business to dwell on your mind. Court sleep in every 
possible form—do not after you go to bed indulge in a train of think- 
ing which will banish this great renovator. Get up for a moment 
and take a few turns through your room. It will, I know from woful 
experience, change the current of your ideas, and time and perseve- 
rance will again give you this soother of care. You must consider 
that indulging in what may eventually shorten your existence is a 





* Highnam Court. 
+ A ring Mr. Rotch had got repaired for Mrs. Reilly, and for which Miss 
Collins had paid him. 
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deliberate kind of suicide, more reprehensible than ‘the phrenzy 
which draws the trigger,’ because it is premeditated. You have now 
every reason to be satisfied with your conduct; you have made a 
sacrifice worthy of you. Do you think a bed of down, though with 
the man of your heart, could produce slumbers when deprived of a 
mother’s blessing? No, no; you have acted rightly, and he must 
approve of it. No doubt it would have been better had you not 
suffered matters to go so far. I also disapprove of the E y 
business very much. Yet still you have stopped in time. You can- 
not be reproached with having forfeited a mother’s love. In my 
letter to him I have said, ‘ What is the reason your engagement should 
not remain as it was?’ Let me ask you thisalso. Surely you are no 
worse off than you were two years ago; on the contrary, you have 
passed so much of the time over. Do not, then, despair. Why, why 
can I not have the comfort of seeing you and talking this over? I 
could tell you the many plans I had formed for bringing matters—* 

“ Perhaps my castles in the air were as fragile in their structure as 


your own. 
% * % % % 





“‘T shall write to you very often during my stay here. I think if 
you could arrange your ideas, and give me the history of the last 
three weeks, it would pass away the time. Should this be an effort 
you are unable to make, do not mind it. In my next I shall arrange 
for our future correspondence ; for the present continue the Nillocs. 
The postmaster has been prepared for more of them than usual, by 
telling that the illness of a friend created an unusual degree of 
uneasiness. God bless you; I wish the sleep which is now pres- 
sing on my eyelids could be transferred to yours. Good night, my 
pet, good night.” 


By this letter it is clear that Mrs. Reilly, up to its date, had only 
got a slight and sketchy account of what had passed between the 
lovers during those memorable three weeks in which Rotch touched 
and lost the prize he had laboured for for more than two years. For 
although the lovers still met, and spoke, and corresponded, the glory 
had departed from her idol, and his crown had fallen to the ground. 

Mrs. Reilly’s letter to Rotch, alluded to in that to Miss Collins, 
which I have transcribed, was lost in transmission, and on the 4th of 
July we find him writing to Mrs. Reilly, in a very uneasy frame of 
mind, regarding its loss and their meeting in Gloucester, on which 





* Here there is a word or two torn, or worn away by age. 
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his soul was still set; a meeting, however, rendered almost impos- 
sible by Mrs. Reilly’s intended departure from her brother’s. 


“‘ Saturday, Fuly 4th, 1818. 


“ My veRY DEAR AuNnt,—I have been anxiously expecting a letter 
from you for the last week, but none has yet come tohand. I heard 
from J a yesterday that you had written by the same post that 
brought yours to her—if so, ’tis strange that I have not received it. 
It will now be quite out of my power to visit Gloucester before the 
end of next week, at which time I go to Bath, and would make 
Gloucester on my way if I were likely to find you there ; but of this 
I suppose there is no chance. 

“T cannot tell you the cruel disappointment I suffer in not seeing 
you before you leave. England ; I have so much to say to you. But 
you must let me know your address in Ireland as soon as you are 
settled long enough for me to write to you. 

“I met J a at Vauxhall last night. She looked very well, 
though her note of the day before told of a thousand miseries and 
sleepless nights. Heaven grant they may never have a greater effect 
in destroying the bloom that adorned her loved countenance last 
night. She was with the H n House* party. We only ex- 
changed how d’ye do’s and a shake of the hand. She certainly did 
not seem happy. I do not know how she should, joor “ttle love f 
The constant state of agitation she keeps me in makes me ill 
and nervous, and I dread each day a relapse into my old indis- 
position.t I have a thousand things to say to you, but I feel afraid 
to write while I think a letter of yours is missing, and consequently 
that the fate of this is not quite certain. 

“Good-bye ; and let me hear from you soon, I pray and beseech 
you, for I am very anxious about this letter. I hope you will have a 
pleasant journey home. Give my kindest regards to E——, and 
believe me’ your sincerely attached and very grateful 











‘“ NEPHEW.” 


Mrs. Reilly, however, did not leave Highnam on the 6th, as she 
had intended, her little nephew having caught the measles ; and in a 
letter to Miss Collins, under date 11th July, 1818, she professes 
herself determined to remain should her niece, Miss Collins’s sister, 
take them likewise. In a letter to Rotch, which must have been 
written immediately on the receipt of his of the 4th of July, Mrs. 
Reilly had mentioned her change of purpose, to which he replied by 





* Harrington House. + Spasms of the heart. 
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fixing to leave London on the following Tuesday for the purpose of 
meeting her in Cheltenham, which lay only eleven miles from 
Highnam Court. In his eager wish to see my grandmother he had 
a feverish hope that her influence would disperse the change he saw 
creeping over his “beloved,” who had threatened him anew with 
what she once before hinted at and ultimately carried out—her 
marriage with another. This threat is sharply rebuked by her friend 
in the letter below, who, it must be remembered, was quite un- 
conscious of its real cause, and fancied it only a mode of torturing a 
heart which lay at her feet. This letter is postmarked 12th July, 
1818, and like the other is addressed to “ Miss Collins, Harrington 
House, St. James’s” :— 
“ Fuly 11th, 1818. 

“TI perceive, my dear Jemima, that my message has been for- 
warded, as I got a letter this day which, even if it had been seen, 
could not have created the least suspicion from whom it came. He 
tells me he will leave town on Tuesday night, and expresses a hope 
of my being able to meet him in Cheltenham from my having been 
there twice this week. It would be impossible to go again so soon, 
but ere this I dare say you will hear from himself, as I have written 
to him by this post. He complains in his letter that he is ill and 
nervous. God knows, I do not wonder he should, for his mind 
must have been in a state of irritation beyond endurance since May 
last. There was no person who could think more highly of your 
conduct on a late occasion than I did ; I wish I could say the sub- 
sequent had been equally praiseworthy; but when I think of the 
part you are now acting I feel inclined to more than blame you—I 
feel angry with you. ‘This, you will say, is hard ; yet I trust it will be 
salutary, and that after I state my reasons you will be obliged to say 
you are wrong. I must recur to scenes already past by mentioning 
the cruel part of your conduct, namely, when you raised my poor 
friend to the pinnacle of hope by promises of becoming his, and 
when you broke through that engagement and crushed those hopes. 
I forgave you, for I well know what it cost you; not even when 
with the same breath you talked of marrying another did I blame 
you ; but now when it was all over, to renew the business, only to 
repeat the heartrending intelligence that you meditate something 
inimical to the love you profess to still have for him, how can you 
suppose I could be satisfied with such inconsistency? What is there 
now to be dreaded on your return home more than there was a 
month ago? I tell you it will be your own fault if there is any 
reference to the past, and if you bring it on you deserve to suffer. 
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Do not, then, make this a pretext for torturing the poor fellow or 
bringing forth a proposal from him of again uniting his fate with 
yours. He is a bad subject for this shuttlecock-like proceeding, 
and though I disapprove of your marrying him I cannot tacitly 
submit to your trifling with those affections so decidedly your own. 
For God’s sake, either quit your correspondence or promise to wait 
patiently for the time to elapse until you can with some show of 
propriety make your own election. You must not suppose he has 
been making complaints—quite the contrary, I assure you. I only 
guess that you are not doing just as you ought.” 


Then the letter touches on a dread evidently expressed by Miss 
Collins that her stepfather would learn some of the lovers’ doings in 
London—a fear before indulged in by Rotch when Major Fleming 
met them in Hanover Square, and now imminent of fulfilment as Mr. 
Sheil had started for town to bring back his daughter, who for the 
past month had always been talking of returning to Gloucestershire 
and always lingering with Rotch under the guise of acceding to 
Lady Harrington’s wish for her prolonged stay. 


“In your last Nillocs, you anticipate a disclosure to S——l. I 
fear you have been very unguarded indeed, yet still who that knows 
him would think it a matter worth mentioning? If he should hear it 
you cannot of course deny it, but in place of it, I should think, if you 
said with a determined air that you perceived there was no likeli- 
hood of doing away with his suspicions, and that you considered it 
only a prelude to what you might expect on your return home— 
that you felt a repetition of the last was more than you were equal to, 
and must therefore decline returning if he did not promise to avoid 
the subject—that if he thought it any gratification, he was at liberty 
to tell the whole affair to any and everybody he pleased—that you are 
convinced your friends would forgive you what you had done, as a 
reward for the great sacrifice you had made to them and to your 
mother ; but that you would not be answerable for what harshness 
and discord might induce you to do—this, founded as it is on fact, 
must have its weight with him ; and if he speaks to L—— H * you 
are on the spot to explain. Besides, should it ever take place, it will 
be some kind of preparation. You know I do not mean you should 
implicitly follow my advice, but act on my hint as it seemeth meet 
and proper. I have not now one bit of hope that we shall meet here. 
Your uncertainty is not to be borne with patience—in short, it is a 
very counterpart of what you practice elsewhere. I shall therefore 








* Lady Harrington. 
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make arrangements for my departure as soon as S——I comes back; 
unless Laura takes the measles—and then I shall only wait until she 
is out of danger.” 


With reference to Mr. Rotch’s journey to Gloucestershire, for which 
there was such a fair opening in the absence of Mr. Sheil, my grand- 
mother proceeds :— 


“T am at a loss to know what use there will be in this intended 
journey of our friend. I cannot tell you how distressed I am at 
putting him to more expense, for without you, our consultation would 
be imperfect. Great curiosity has been shown in this quarter to find 
out the nature of this mysterious correspondence with Lady F. n. 
I asked her the other day how our friend Colonel E——e was, and 
lamented I had not seen him when he called with my brother, 
when to my great astonishment she said he was no friend of hers. 





* # * * * * * 


“She told me she had a letter from you the day before, talked in 
raptures of your style, but really she is enthusiastic about all her 
friends. Do not fancy I am in the least jealous of her. I know you 
love me better than you do her, and if you did not I would neither 
be jealous nor angry. My back is almost broken writing this long 
letter ; after having written three sides of letter paper to my nephew. 
Farewell, my dear child. I think I feel pleasanter now that my 
scolding is over. With the exception of one letter, I hope you do 
not keep my nonsense. I should not like it should appear in judg- 
ment against me.—Your affectionate Aunt, “j.R Sy 





Her “nonsense,” however, was not destroyed, but came back to 
her (the writer) years after from Miss Collins’s death-bed, along with a 
packet of letters, faded memorials of that short but vivid romance. 
The packet was sent by her own hand, and, saddest souvenir of all 
amongst the heap of letters, lay the withered sprig of myrtle she had 
worn in her hair at dinner the last day of Rotch’s stay at Highnam. 
Ah me, ah me, to think that across all mortal love time must at last 
write “ Finis.” 

In the face of Mrs. Reilly’s opinion of the uselessness of the 
journey, Rotch came to Gloucestershire, and was dropped by the 
London and Gloucester night coach close to the gates of Highnam. 
Late at night, when Mrs. Sheil had retired to bed, under cover of the 
darkness he walked up the avenue to the house and was admitted to 
the library by the faithful Prothero, where he had an interview with 
Mrs. Reilly. He had never entered the house since he left it in 
haste that early winter’s morning at his host’s desire. 
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Here through half the summer night they sat talking over the 
events of the past month, to which the lover no doubt lent his own 
best colouring, while piece by piece he unveiled the project which 
had carried him from London. He had forsaken calm counsels . 
then, seeing calm counsels had almost been his ruin, and boldly 
prayed for a private marriage, at which Mrs. Reilly was besought to 
be a witness. In none of his letters had he let a gleam of the real 
purport of his visit appear, hoping perhaps that eloquence might 
succeed where his pen would fail. But on this point Mrs. Reilly 
was firm. She would consent to further no private marriage, nor any 
marriage at all without my aunt’s (Mrs. Sheil’s) consent. In vain Rotch 
pleaded, in vain he put out all his powers of persuasion ; his hearer 
refused to yield. In a word, this thing was not to be, and the fates 
were against him. Perhaps he saw the end himself, when he walked 
down the avenue before the household was astir, accompanied by 
Mrs. Reilly and the trusted housekeeper, that he might catch the up 
coach for London. At the gate he spoke his lingering farewell, and 
then walked away alone down the dusty highway. Of that night’s 
meeting there is but one record left in a letter from Mrs. Reilly to 
both the lovers written the day after Rotch’s visit, and just before her 
own departure for Ireland. This letter is the last link in the chain 
of my true love tale, and is written in a spirit half serious, half jesting, 
being the only morsel of comic element yet imported into the story. 


“© Fuly 16th. 

“My younc Frirenps,—According to the document laid before 
me, I have stated the account current between you up to this date. 
You will perceive I have consolidated a great many items, wishing 
to use as much brevity as possible. I have omitted a considerable 
degree of folly on both sides, which would lengthen the account 
without adding to the case on either side. You will therefore find 
this annexed, and when you can dispose your minds to something 
rational, look it over and let a receipt be taken by J. J. C s,* in 
full of all accounts up to this date, on a stamp from Nature’s office, 
generally known by the name of two lips, and let me hear no more of 
your nonsense, For the future I would strongly recommend our 
Pet to renew her engagement as made originally, her subsequent 
conduct in my mind being a complete bar to her union with another, as 
long as it exists with you as it does at present. But by no means would 
Iconsent to a private marriage, nor any marriage, until after November, 
and not even then, without making an effort to obtain even a reluctant 











* Jemima Jane Collins. 
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consent from her parents. To accomplish this, I am willing to do 
my part in the plan you approved of in our conversation last night. 
I do not advise her marrying you—for I do not think it will be for 
your mutual happiness. But I most highly disapprove of her 
marrying another, and I am certain her feelings of religion (if she 
reads the part of the marriage ceremony commencing with ‘ I require, 
&c.’) would revolt against such perjury, as well as her feelings of 
delicacy at giving herself to one, whilst so many proofs exist of her 
heart being anothers. I was not aware that I possessed any 
influence over her ; if I had, this business would have terminated at 
Bath ;* and so little do I know of her vea/ sentiments that I left town 
as ignorant of her future intentions as I came into it. From the kind 
part Mrs. E——-y has acted towards you both, you are called upon 
to inform her of your future arrangements, nor have I the smallest 
objection to your telling her the part I have taken in this affair, nor 
your reading this letter to her even before J a sees it. 

“ As it is now the fashion to be suspicious, return me this letter by 
the coach, in a parcel directed to myself. Let the parcel contain ten 
yards of black net, to be got at Waterloo House, J a to pay for 
it, and I’ll pay it here. I got some very good there for 2s. 6d. per 
yard. Let her mention in a public letter her having bought it and 
the amount ; do not pay the carriage. You see I have not written to 
her, and I insist on your enclosing her this.—Yours, my dear 
Nephew, most affectionately, “3. ws 








“ Plague take all bad pens, say I, and so will you, before you get 
half through this. ‘The net is the same as the flounce of J——a’s 
brown sarsenet gown. 

B. R. In ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH J. J. C. 


Dr. Cr. 
1816. To amount of love 1816. By return made at 
givenat the Pulteney Hotel, the first declaration, as per 
averaged at (the real value receipt acknowledged .... 1,000,000 
being supposed incalcu- 1818. To transmitted by 
lable) ..... sinh dashes ach ik 1,000,000 de Serrano 200,000 
1818. To tortures occasioned | To pale cheeks, sleepless 
by inconsistency, from fe- _— rere 100,000 
male caprice............ 200,000 | To amount of insult on the 
To expenses incurred by 6d. transaction, B. R. 
journeys going to see aunt, being the first aggressor 400,000 
occasioned by the above.. 100,000 | To loss of letters by return- 
To amount of insult on the ing, being considered by 
CFAMSACHION 2.0.00 ssc000 400,000 J. J. C. as equivalent to.. 500,000 
To loss of talismanic heart 500,000 
£ 2,200,000 42,200,000 











* Where Mrs, Reilly met Mr. Rotch after he left Highnam, and urged on him 
the fruitlessness of his pursuit—which meeting is alluded to in one of Rotch’s 
early letters. 
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A week after the receipt of that letter Rotch was alone in London 
—alone there for evermore, as far as Miss Collins was concerned. 
Her idol of awhile gone was but a god of clay after all, with a 
talent for finance as well as a talent for poetry, and a clear vision for 
Government stock. 

A few months later, in the January of 1819 (the same season as 
that in which her quondam lover had been expelled from Highnam), 
Miss Collins gave her hand to Mr. Harvey, of Langley Park. There 
were reasons against the match—reasons, had there not been money 
in the case, much more insuperable than those against Rotch—but 
this young lover was still in the field, still poor, still pursuing, so 
the marriage was hastened forward, Highnam was flooded with 
wedding guests, and before the old love was cold the new vows 
were sworn to a husband who never dreamt that in the history of his 
wife there was one closed leaf. 

When the marriage took place Rotch was abroad, having evidently 
gone out of the way of what must have been a bitter trial. On his 
return he wrote a long letter to my grandmother, expressing his pain 
at having heard she had been seriously ill in the winter; but until 
near the close he makes no mention of his old love, then the wife of 
another. At the very end of his letter he writes in a hurried way, 
with much underlining and many notes of admiration— 


“T find your little niece has been married during my absence—I 
am told well married ?—God grant it may be so !—Poor little soul 1/1 
May Gop IN HEAVEN BLESS HER!” 


The letter concluded with— 


“ Adieu ! my dear friend, and if I can serve you in any way make 
use of me, I beseech you, and believe me yours, very sincerely and 


devotedly attached, ; 
“B. Rotcu.” 


In this, and the one or two stray letters which remain of the corre- 
spondence after Mr. Harvey’s marriage, Rotch never once calls Mrs. 
Reilly “aunt,” that affectionate title having been perforce laid down 
along with his hopes of her who gave rise to it. In May, 1819, he 
writes to my grandmother as his “very dear friend,” and here, for 
the first time, breaks out a breath of the old love, not perished yet, 
though lost to him. In this letter he tells of his having been abroad 
again—abroad because Mrs. Harvey was in London in company with 
her husband. 
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“¢15, South Molton Street, May 12th, 1819. 


“ My VERY DEAR FRIEND,—You will think I have forgotten you. 
Ah no, never! I have been abroad again. Yes; circumstances 
drove me from town that were connected with your little friend. 
She came to London ; she was situated where every day brought me 
unavoidably, and I determined to leave London, for though my 
feelings have been deeply wounded they are not quite dead yet. 

“T had half a mind to run over to you, but I found I could mingle 
pleasure and business if I went to France, and this decided my 
choice. I have just returned, and find she has left town. I met 
Sheil this morning, and hear they are all well at Highnam. I 
have my sisters staying in South Molton Street with me for a short 
time. They often look at your likeness, and wish that they knew you. 

% * * * * * 


“Practice is daily increasing upon me, and my health is much 
better than it has been for some time, and I am now in daily 
expectation of an appointment under Government—as a law officer 
of course ; if I succeed (and I have the Lord Chancellor’s interest) 
I shall be free from care for the future, as the salary is ample, and it 
is a step to further preferment. JZ do not count upon it, for all that 
depends upon great interest nowadays is uncertain. 

“‘ Adieu! my dear friend. Let me hear from you the first idle 
moment you have, and in the meantime believe my assurance that 
my sentiments have known no change towards you, and that I am as 


ever, your sincerely attached friend, 
“B. Rotcu.” 


Here follows a breach in the correspondence extending over nearly 
a year, during which time a son was born and died at Langley, and 
the deserted lover, whose business appears to have prospered better 
than his love, had left South Molton Street for New Furnival’s Inn. 

On the 28th of April, 1820, we find him writing of his brightened 
prospects and changed residence to my grandmother. In his letter 
he never mentions Mrs. Harvey even once, although we see his 
wound is still open, for in this short and hurried note, written in a 
coffee-room while the coach-horn was blowing the signal of depar- 
ture, he tells how the sight of Mrs. Reilly’s handwriting had made 
him ill for two days, bringing back to him, as no doubt it did, pained 
memories of what had been and was not. 


“My VERY DEAR FRIEND,—I am in a coffee-room, with a coach 
at the door to take me to Paris—{to Dover probably he meant, on his 
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way to Paris, but the horn, we are told, was sounding, and haste 
makes us blunder}—whence I shall not return till the 25th of next 
month, after which time you must address to me at New Furnival’s 
Inn, London, for my business has so much increased of late that I 
have been obliged to move into a new set of chambers. I have tried 
in vain for the last two months to get your address; I wrote to 
young for it, but have not had any reply, and now you will say 
I make a bad use of it, when I tell you the horn is blowing and I 
must be off. I am much better than I have been. The sight of 
your handwriting made me ill for two days, but I am better to-day 
and able to encounter my journey. I will write you a long letter 
immediately on my return to England, for I have much of kindness 
in your last to thank you for. Present my kindest love to , and 
believe me, with sincere and matured affection, your very attached, 


“BENJAMIN ROTCH. 
“ White Bear, Piccadilly, 28th April, 1820.” 


The next letter which Mr. Rotch wrote to my grandmother, on his 
return from Paris, is the last of his extant, save one written some 
years later on his learning of Mrs. Harvey’s death. 

In this letter he writes much more freely of the bitterness of his 
regret and the keenness with which he still feels his loss. The letter 
is refreshing, as indeed are all those of his which I have transcribed 
written after Mrs. Harvey’s marriage, lighted as they are with the 
glow of a love lost but not forgotten, and contrasting brightly, though 
strangely, with the slow patience which advocated delay a little more 
than two years before, or the complaining and sometimes bitter words 
written to Highnam to my grandmother. 

Here, in these later letters, when all expectation was gone and all 
love was over between him and his betrothed, we have the voice of 
the old passion breaking forth anew, with a cry which cannot keep 
silence. 

** London, May 31st, 1820, 1, New Furnival’s Inn. 

“My VERY DEAR FRIEND,—On my return to town on the 25th I 
called in Hatton Garden, but found your friend had left London 
nearly a week. Thus, again left without your address, I am obliged 
to send this on a voyage of discovery in search of you.* 
The last time I indulged myself in addressing you I was 
compelled to do so in a style so laconic that I should have feared 





* Mrs. Reilly’s whereabouts at that time was very uncertain, as she was travel- 
ling from place to place, partly for amusement, partly for health. 
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giving offence to any one whom I did not know to be possessed of an 
unusual share of good nature, like yourself. 

“You have lived long enough in the world, and have known 
enough of men, my dear Mrs. Reilly, to discredit me, I am sure, 
when I tell you that the sight of your handwriting after so long a 
silence at once upset both my nerves and my philosophy. Yes! 
though I know you will doubt our sex having the capability of feeling 
acutely, yet I will hazard the assertion that your letter rendered me 
wholly incapable of business for two days. I had for some time past 
cheated myself into the belief that certain fatal remembrances were 
forgotten—that if remembered they were but thought of as dreams ; 
but, my dear friend, the sight of your dear handwriting, which had 
so often been the harbinger of peace to my heart and soul, of pages 
which had once contained that of which each line had a deep and 
sacred interest of its own, brought back a crowd of images to my 
mind which time will no! it is enough to know and feel that 
time has not yet effaced them ; I may yet ope it will. 

“Tt is the want of your address that has so often deterred me from 
writing to you—you change about so often, and forget to give me your 
address. Never let the consideration of postage prevent your writing 
to me, for no letter can cost the price I put upon it, come as far 
as it will.” 





How strangely this reads in these days of cheap postage and 
adhesive envelopes! ‘The letter lying now under my eye is a large 
square sheet of paper folded letter-wise, addressed upon the back, 
wafered, and despatched from London to Dublin at the now seemingly 
heavy cost of 1s. 3d. 


“T saw the account of your brother’s death in the papers,* but 
knew not where to write to you, or my condolences should soon have 
reached you. I thought and felt much for you, I assure you, at the 
same time that I was most anxious to hear from you. I have been 
very ill indeed during the winter, but I never felt better than at 
this moment. I have just moved into a very handsome set of 
chambers in New Furnival’s Inn, and while waiting paint to dry, 
&c., &c., I have, since I wrote to you last, made a tour though the 
Netherlands and part of Holland, which has quite set me up again. 
Eliza, too,t has been very ill, but this is a disease of the mind, 
which her voyage to America in July next will, I have no doubt, 
quite annihilate.” 





* Not Mr. Sheil of Highnam, but his eldest brother. 
+ His sister I believe. 
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The next paragraph alludes to a request of my grandmother for 
his likeness, which she desired to be the copy of one taken for Mrs. 
Harvey in the halcyon days of his wooing, and the letter ends with 
an earnest prayer for tidings of the welfare of his lost love, a subject 
Mrs. Reilly was probably delicate at touching on unasked. 


“As to my likeness, dear Mrs. Reilly, it is little worth your 
having, but since you wish it I will send it to you the first time I have 
an opportunity. A copy of the one in the white coat it cannot be, 
for in a moment when Philosophy had wandered from home for a few 
minutes I destroyed it. In your next tell me if you can that she is 
well and happy. It is all I like to know of her. ad af ” 

“ And believe me, very sincerely, your attached friend, 


“* B. Rorcr:” 


Here the curtain almost falls upon my true love story, the chief 
actors in which have passed away long ago to the rest which knows 
no dreams ; but before I close it quite, before it quite falls over these 
“old loves and old letters,” I must say a word about the destroyed 
likeness and “ the dear ring,” of which so much has been said and 
written throughout the course of my story. This likeness in “the 
white coat” was the likeness Mr. Rotch gave Mrs. Harvey at 
Highnam before the discovery of their engagement, and which in the 
letter of counsel he wrote for her to Mrs. Reilly he desires her to 
give up, and it was returned to him by my granduncle. 

After Mrs. Harvey’s marriage it was destroyed by him in a fit of 
anger, or, as he says himself, “when philosophy had wandered from 
home.” Another portrait of himself, however, he sent to Mrs. Reilly 
later. That portrait is now in my possession, and represents a rather 
good-looking young man, with a marked nose and somewhat heavy 
mouth, dressed in a light blue coat and a large white tie, according to 
the style in vogue with our progenitors. 

The “ dear ring” a day or two before her marriage was sent by the 
bride elect to my grandmother, by whom, with the evil fate which 
seemed to attend upon it from the beginning of its history to its 
close, it was lost some years after, when on a visit with some relatives 
in the north of Ireland. 

In the autumn of 1827, six years after the date of Mr. Rotch’s last 
letter to Mrs. Reilly, Mrs. Harvey died at Langley Park, not long 
after the death of her father-in-law, Sir Robert Bateson Harvey, 
had placed her husband in possession of the estate. Summoned 
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in haste, my aunt only reached Langley to stand at the death-bed 
of her daughter. 

What passed between mother and child no one can tell. But that 
the old love was remembered, and the newer love of her husband 
guarded from the shock the contents of his wife’s desk would have 
inflicted on him, is evident from the packet of letters and the sprig of 
faded myrtle given to her mother with her dying hands, and sent with 
her dying love to my grandmother. 

A day or two later Mr. Sheil wrote the tidings of her death to my 
grandmother in the following letter, in which, according to a strange 
habit of his, he addresses his sister as “‘ My dear Mrs. Reilly.” 


“« Lyme, Dorset, 1st September, 1827. 

‘“*My pEAR Mrs. ReEiLLy,—Shortly after my arrival here, Mrs. 
Sheil was sent for to Langley Park, in consequence of Mrs. Harvey 
having been seized with inflammation, which seems to have defeated all 
medical skill ; and as she got daily worse I was sent for, leaving Laura in 
care of Miss Bertille—{the little girl’s governess]—and with a heart 
overwhelmed with grief, I have the sad, the melancholy news to impart 
to you, of this angel of a woman having taken her departure from 
this world of woe for a much better one, leaving her numerous friends 
to bewail her sad loss, which never can be supplied again. She was 
taken ill on the 15th, and died on the 28th, having suffered very 
much. But I cannot dwell on a subject that can only give us both 
pain, and shall close this scene of dreadful calamity. 

“Mrs. Sheil and I returned yesterday, and I brought back 
Augustus* from school, as I thought it would be a consolation 
to his mother, and I am happy to say she is much better both 
in mind and body than I could have expected, and that she is 
making every exertion to forget if possible the heavy affliction that 
the Almighty has been pleased to inflict upon her, hoping by this 
that He will spare those that are now left. 

“T have had a letter from Mrs. Boylet giving me an account of 
Jane Sheil’s death, and although it was to be expected it will be a 
sad blow to James and my aunt. ‘A better girl never lived.’ Mrs. 
Boyle seems to think it strange that you never write to her, and she 
seems ignorant of where you are. I think you ought to write to 
her. Both Laura and Augustus are quite well, and both much 
improved. Mrs. Sheil desires me to say, with her best love, she will 
write as soon as she can.—I am, my dear Mrs. Reilly, yours 
affectionately, “JOHN SHEIL.” 





* Their son. + Asister of his and of my grandmother, 
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On the 8th of September Rotch wrote from Lancaster to my 
grandmother, to her residence, Abbey Lodge, near Dublin, and in this 
letter breaks out again a touch of the old bitterness and hardness 
which marked some of his last letters to Highnam, but through it are 
mingled some softer lines and an eagerness to know if his lost 
darling remembered him or spoke of him at the last. 


“* Lancaster, 8th September, 1827. 

“ My VERY DEAR FRIEND,—You will readily anticipate the subject 
of this letter. I have not been to London since I saw you in Dublin* 
—so if you have written to me I have not got your letter. It was by 
mere accident that I saw the death of our little friend in the Zzmes 
newspaper. I cannot tell you the shock it gave me. Poor little creature, 
she had but a short enjoyment of her worldly riches, and little can 
they profit her now. Do pray write to me if you have not already 
done so, and give me some particulars of her death and latter 
moments, for it is painful for me to be without them. 

‘I did once love that creature dearly. I have long ceased to feel 
even common regard for her, for I could not think she deserved it 
Jrom me. But now that she is gone, I cannot reflect upon the fact 
without a pang, which I could not have credited if I had not proved 
it. When I parted from her at Mrs. E——-y’s she said she had 
something upon her conscience to tell me, which she would not die 
happy if she did not communicate, and she made me promise that if 
ever she sent for me on her death-bed I would come to her, be, it 
where it would. She seemed so completely in earnest that I did 
promise, and had she sent for me I should most certainly have gone to 
her, though I fancy under present circumstances my reception would 
have been an awkward one had I ventured to have sought it. 

“‘T must confess I am rather curious to know if she ever thought of 
me even in her latter hours, or if all that she said to me at Mrs. E y’s 
was the mere. result of that romance which seemed to rule her every 
word and thought.” 





But despite these harsh words, spoken as it were above a scarcely 
closed grave, the next paragraph goes on to yearn again for 
tidings and to pray a speedy reply. Whether the haste was actuated 
by a fevered vanity to know if Mrs. Harvey’s love for him outlived 
and outlasted newer bonds, or whether it was actuated by the 
honester and less personal feeling, owned to in his earlier letters 
written after her marriage, I leave the reader to judge, the problem 
being beyond my solving. 





* A very short time before Mrs. Harvey’s unexpected death. 
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“T shall be at home about Tuesday, from this time,” he goes on, 
“which would be about as soon as you could answer ; therefore if you 
have not already written to me, pray ride over a page or two, just to give 
me those particulars which you well know I cannot get from any 
other quarter. I think if I do not hear from you on my return, I 
shall be tempted to ride over to Uxbridge from Lowlands, and learn 
what I can on the spot. 

% % % * % % 
“Farewell. Believe me very sincerely and affectionately yours, 
“ B. Rorcu.” 


And with this letter, which did not even carry a black border in 
memory of the dead, ends the story I have essayed to tell. The hand 
which wrote it and the friend who received it have both passed 
away, and of those “old loves and old letters,” there remains but 
the record I have written and a heap of faded correspondence. 


( Concluded.) 


VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. 
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XXITI.—MR. CHARLES MATHEWS. 


R. CHARLES MATHEWS has now returned from 
America, no doubt with renewed youth and vivacity, 
and has been enjoying the usual popularity which an 

ne absence in America always secures. It is, indeed, a 
claim on our admiration—even if histrionic merit be absent—to see 
a veteran of advanced age present himself before a vast crowd, and 
at a time when other veterans are dozing in arm chairs, and exhausted 
with their day’s stroll to the club, caper about the boards for three or 
four hours with an unflagging energy—talking, laughing, chattering, 
and defying heat and draughts alike. This energy in the service 
of the public is always flattering to that sometimes fickle master, 
and is a spectacle worthy of all praise. Indeed, nowhere save on 
the stage are the grim encroachments of age so carefully repelled or 
so little evident, and there must be something in that nightly and 
sustained activity that keeps both mind and body in vigour. 

There is always, as was said in the instance of Mr. Buckstone, a 
difficulty in judging a veteran actor ; for there can be no doubt but that 
a little kindly stretching of the imagination calls back from the past 

«gifts and powers of entertainment which have long since disappeared. 
A great deal of the enthusiasm that now greets Mr. Charles Mathews 
must be set down to a sort of fersonal popularity; a little more 
to the traditions of his honoured name, as well as to a certain 
range of “cool” and even pert parts which the audience somehow 
associates: with the individual character of the man. We have not 
seen him in his very best days, but making all due allowance for the 
influence of age, he never could be justly placed in the first rank. 

‘The invariable praise accorded to his acting has always been his 
**consummate ease and nature,” and yet there always seemed to be 
a certain stiffness in his ease, an over-consciousness in his assumed 
freedom, and something hard and dry in his cucumber-like coolness. 

These may seem hard sayings in reference to ‘‘ Charley Mathews,” 
but there is no conscientious playgoer but must admit that after the first 
impression there was a good deal of monotony—a want of variety in 
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his stock of arts. These “ natural” actors often fall into a curious 
mistake, supposing when they remain in this comparative impas- 
siveness, copying the ordinary conversational tone and indifferent 
manner of daily life, that its most perfect image is thus con- 
veyed. As we have often shown in these papers, acting is eclectic 
in its dealing, and should abstract or select the essential portions of 
daily life. ‘The mere reproduction of the current tone of society is 
meaningless, and gives a tame and tedious effect. Mr. Wigan 
carried this principle so far, and was so extravagantly passive on the 
stage, that he, as it were, quite effaced himself. 

There are two or three pieces in which Mr. Charles Mathews is 
highly effective—viz., “ Patter v. Clatter,” ‘‘ Cool as a Cucumber,” 
and one or two more of the same class. These favourite characters 
are chiefly quietly impudent adventurers, and we have always per- 
ceived at every speech that betraying self-consciousness in the actor 
— How pert I am! Now I am going to be insufferably forward.” 
In all his efforts there was this /aboured air of indifference. 

For his benefit nights he was fond of giving his Puff in “The 
Critic,” and his conception and treatment of this famous piece is a 
fair test of his quality as an actor, as well as of his taste and judg- 
ment. A more profane and outrageous mauling of this almost 

Classic work could not be conceived. From beginning to end it 
was one tissue of “gagging.” Gagging might be excused under 
certain conditions, but gagging carried thus far defies all propriety. 
A single specimen will justify this censure, and show the spirit of 
these alterations ; indeed, any one guilty of such a thing could 
have no true dramatic instinct. When Puff makes his friends sit 
down on three chairs, one starts up with a laugh and says, “Oh, 
I can’t do this ; i#’s so like the Christy Minstrels!” Could there be 
a happier instance of the corrupt tone of the day? A master- 
piece of wit and humour, almost sacred from its classical prestige, 
is found to require “touching up,” and the graceful allusion to 
“the Christy Minstrels” is the result! The whole is expanded to 
an inordinate length by a number of devices similar in spirit. In 
the same false taste Mr. Mathews also undertakes the part of Sir 
Fretful Plagiary—not perceiving that he thus overweights the play, 
and imparts a sense of monotony from too much being given to a 
single actor. It might seem obvious that the actor who played 
Sir Fretful respectably could hardly possess the gifts for Puff, and 
the result proves this view, for his reading of Sir Fretful is very 
artificial, there being a great deal of volubility, flippancy, and rattling 
off words, but a want of what might be called “ dramatic heart.” 

F F 2 
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It is this air of pretension, in its milder sense, that spoils so many 
good actors in pieces of importance. They come on with a declara- 
tion: “ Z am the centre figure—direct your attention to me alone, 
and to everything that I am about to do,” written on their faces. 
Every speech is spoken with a laborious purpose, that it shall be 
made as much as possible of, as coming from so important a 
personage. A great deal of this is derived from the faulty and 
undramatic construction of some of the modern light pieces, which 
generally contain a monologue of a biographical kind, addressed 
in the most familiar strain to the audience, and which, in truth, has 
as little to do with what is dramatic as the old-fashioned prologue, 
which was also directly addressed to the audience. The result is the 
loss of that unconsciousness which is half the charm of true acting. 
In some of the airy pieces, however, where this disturbing element is 
absent, such as “ Had I a Thousand a Year,” nothing can be more 
smooth, gay, and agreeable than the manner of this pleasant actor. 
Here more rests on the situation—less on the glib patter of words 
-and those poor Cockney conceits which have been alluded to in a 
previous paper—z.e., “a sky-blue creature in a sweet young bonnet”— 
meaning, a sweet young creature in a sky-blue bonnet. 

Playgoers will no doubt recall “The Game of Speculation,” and it 
has been the fashion to praise Mr. Mathews’s “inimitable coolness in 
the scene with his creditors.” This was little more than a réchauffé of 
“ Cool as a Cucumber,” the same forced pertness and conscious affec- 
tation of indifference. This play is, indeed, a monument of English 
dulness and bad taste. We laugh at Ducis, the mauler and adapter 
of “Hamlet” to the French boards. But the treatment of Balzac’s 

" wonderful play, “ Mercadet le Faiseur,” is infinitely more discreditable. 
Who that sees the glib, farcical, and even buffooning “Game ot 
Speculation,” rattled through by the ingenious Charles, would 
suppose that.the original was a play that pierced to what was the 
deepest tragic interest—namely, the terrible anxiety or trouble that 
may be underlying the trifling and gaiety of the dull and conventional 
manners of the day. As might be imagined from anything touched 
by Balzac—perhaps the greatest novelist the world has ever seen—this 
piece deals with an awful situation of anxiety; a smooth speculator on 
the verge of ruin, wrought up to agony by suspense and the hope 
of redeeming all by a single chance. This chance seems slipping 
from him, now returning, now slipping away again, and all the while 
he has to exhibit an air of donhomie, of smooth delight, and enjoyment 
with an aching heart below. To see this piece at the Francais, with 
Got as the speculator, is indeed like assisting at “a bit of human 
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life.” We come away impressed, serious, and delighted. But then 
turn to our English ‘“‘Game of Speculation,” and we are confronted 
with the petty shifts of an English swell-mobsman ; the whole is farcical, 
light, trifling, and, to those who have seen the masterly original, a 
simple profanation. ‘The English adapter may indeed fairly claim 
whatever credit is to be got from the piece ; for, unintentionally, he 
has made it all his own. 

Not long ago Mr. Charles Mathews was engaged at the Princess’s 
under the management of Mr. Vining, when a piece called “ Escaped 
from Portland” was produced, the popular actor taking the part of 
an escaped convict, who throws some one over Putney Bridge, is 
arrested, and brought before magistrates! This was sinking to the 
deepest depths; people rubbed their eyes, and wondered what would 
be the next spectacle. The actor himself did not care to conceal his 
amusement at the novel situations in which he found himself, and, 
metaphorically speaking, appeared to have his tongue in his cheek all 
the while. In the most critical situations, as when handcuffs were 
placed on him, a comic leer of intelligence seemed to pass from him 
to the audience. There was no surprise expressed, and indeed it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world, that after the second or 
third night play, manager, theatre, and actor, all collapsed together 
and without notice. The actor, to raise himself from this slough of 
despond, bethought him of the ready resource—tour to Australia, 
colonies, &c., and lo! returns rehabilitated. He has certainly 
worked hard, and, when compared with some of our modern 
actors, is a player of mark and distinction. But Mr. Mathews has 
considerable faults, as well as merit. His acting in “The Liar” 
presents many points of the very highest order of histrionic capacity. 

From what we have been saying, it will be seen that the most 
conspicuous of Charles Mathews’s failures have been owing to the 
class of pieces chosen. In the present crush and struggle of the 
world, where every instant is precious, there is little time for 
system or co-operation ; the individual is everything; and whereas 
formerly actors were chosen to give the best effects to plays, 
nowadays everything is sought out to give effect tothe actor. In the 
little pieces mentioned, which are written on natural principles, there 
is unquestionably a certain charm of agreeableness about Mr. 
Charles Mathews’s acting—helplessness and humoured perplexity, 
assurance, and suchlike emotions, are presented with admirable effect. 
But there is one play which he has made his own— Mr. Planché’s 
“Golden Fleece”—a piece that is almost Aristophanic in its 
humour, where he plays the chorus. His seriousness, his genuine 
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earnestness, and the picture in consequence given of that extraordinary 
concomitant of the ancient drama, is in the highest vein of satirical 
humour, and makes a really unique evening’s entertainment. Such 
spectacles make us lament the want of a great English theatre where 
talent like his, under the conditions of good plays, good acting, and 
associations, would amaze himself and his friends. In a really fine 
comedy, well cast in all its characters, there is something that 
literally engenders talent ; in other words, a player who is acting with 
great players, and acting with them long, finds new powers developed 
in addition to the ordinary stock he exhibits when with inferior actors, 
“scratch” companies, and the like. As it is, we find a good player, or 
the materials of a good one, wandering purposely about with the view 
of making money; ready to take all or any part; careless of every one 
else, because he knows that he is the important central figure. In a 
great company such a player would have a distinct line of parts, and 
his genius would have scope to develop itself. 





XXIV.—MR. WEBSTER. 


In most professions a long apprenticeship of hardship and struggle, 
though painful to serve and disagreeable to look back to, brings with 
it compensation in the shape of excellent training and a thorough 
grounding in principles. The lives of Kemble and his great sister, of 
Kean, and of many other famous actors, is a story of privation and 
even misery ; but their genius really gained half its effect from years 
of miscellaneous practice in country theatres, and of good wholesome 
“ grinding,” as it is called. Nowadays this probation is dispensed 
with, and a player of good address and tolerable gifts would.find 
jt almost more easy to secure an engagement in one of the many 
London theatres than in a provincial one. For as “raw” managers, 
who have never managed anything but a “bar,” hotel, or public 
gardens, undertake the direction of a theatre, much as they would open 
a shop, so it is only in keeping that “ hands ” as raw should be found 
serving under them. ‘The incompetence of these recruits is only to 
be equalled by the cool self-sufficiency with which they present 
themselves to the public ; and this, again, is only to be matched by 
the dull endurance of the latter. It is satisfactory, however, to note 
that the system somehow does not answer. The impostor, more 
frequently female than male, may be introduced with every 
advantage ; may have a whole theatre decorated for her, and placed 
under her direction ; the advertisements may cover every hoarding in 
the metropolis ; but after a time the protecting influence languishes or 
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is withdrawn, and the postulant is left to his or her merits and devices. 
Then follow spasmodic flittings, short reappearances at suddenly 
opened theatres, which close again with the rapidity of a ‘“cellar-flap,” 
desperate efforts to secure some opening, all to end in final dis- 
appearance. This fate seems specially to affect the heroes and heroines 
of burlesque, for whose ‘“‘coach-wheel” dancing and frantic posturings 
there is now small demand. Many could be named who have passed 
away from popular theatres, where they were once even favourites. 

Of Mr. Webster it is impossible to speak without the highest 
respect. He is one of those—as he has told us himself—who passed 
through a severe and painful season of discipline, working their way 
slowly to a high position. The story which he told simply and 
naturally was singularly interesting, and his courageous surmounting 
of all difficulties was a proof of his own theatrical ardour. We shall 
never hear him play his fiddle in ‘‘ Masks and Faces,” in which part he 
shows himself an actor, without thinking of those days of struggle 
when he was ready to play any character or fiddle in the orchestra, and 
to make himself generally useful. 

Every character that he presents is sound, round, earnest, and 
more or less finished. In the old Adelphi melodramas he was 
excellent, and he makes us think of those useful players on the Frenca 
stage who give an air of romance and truth to the characters of 
Dumas and Eugene Sue, taking them out of that far-fetched, almost 
grotesque, atmosphere into which the English actor hoists such 
creations. Seeing ‘Monte Christo,” or, better still, the “ Juif 
Errant,” at the Chatelet Theatre, the satirist would find small 
opening for ridicule, and a comic actor like Mr. Toole very little to 
‘“‘take off ;” but the burlesquing of the English melodrama—the 
bandit’s “My cheeyld!” and the rest—has furnished abundant 
amusement to an audience. Mr. Webster imparts a weight and 
correctness to such pieces which gives the air of his believing in 
what he is presenting to us, and in the most meagre part he always 
interests. It would take long to give even an idea of the vast range 
of characters which he has made his own. Many will recall him in 
“* Janet Pride” and “‘ The Dead Heart,” not forgetting some oddities 
of pronunciation and eccentricities of manner which are characteristic 
of the man. These may be passed by to come to a character that 
he seems from choice to play more frequently than another, and 
which is certainly his most finished performance. Indeed, the piece 
itself, in its “ motive” treatment, just union of pathos and humour, is 
one of those perfect little gems which are infinitely delicate, and yet 
simply masterly, in their treatment. The theatrical reader will have 
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guessed that we are speaking of the charming “One Touch of 
Nature,” entire and perfect chrysolite as it is. If only our English 
play-writers were to take this little play fairly to pieces, study the 
situation, the secret of its interest, its perfect truth, and above all 
the fashion in which the situations are made to grow out of the 
“character” of each personage, their work would be infmitely 
bettered. We shall be pardoned for dwelling a little longer on this 
subject. 

The story is very familiar. An old and decayed music copyist 
employed at the theatre discovers that his daughter is acting there. 
She does not know that the little old man dressed in rusty black, 
and who is always so respectfully tender to her, is her father. Here 
is the whole “ motive,” of which our “ realistic” English playwright 
could make nothing. There is no “business” he would say, reason- 
ably enough, unless indeed such was to be created—e.g., the designs of 
an unprincipled libertine might be defeated by the father—or some 
incidents of the kind introduced. ‘The true way to look at it would 
be this—such characters and such relations would of themselves create 
situations ; a story would grow out of this strained and pathetic 
relation. A father brought in contact with his child, yet not daring to 
reveal himself, forms a basis of the most intensely dramatic kind. 
Any little events should tend to develop this:impression. Thus the 
actress is rehearsing with the author of the piece, and the father has 
copied the parts, which furnishes a natural excuse for his presence. 
But an actor is absent, and this actor’s character is that of a father 
who has lost his daughter. The old copyist offers to read the part, 
and it will be seen at once how artfully this brightens the already 
dramatic character of the situation, for we have the real father 
in presence of his child, and not only unable to reveal his longing 
affections, but actually simulating the endearments and bearing of a 
father. Here Mr. Webster’s delineation is simply exquisite ; marked 
by the most ‘delicate fimesse, and the most tender touches. But the 
situation grows as he repeats the set down passages of the father’s 
address—his voice trembles—a warmth kindles—and he speaks so 
genuinely that the daughter stares at him wondering, and showing that 
she is in some way mysteriously impressed. Then how admirable 
the touch where he gets impatient at the conventional phrases of 
affection set down for him by the author, and exclaims pettishly 
“No; no father would ever speak in that way when he first meets his 
child! He would not say “hat. He would say, ‘O my dear, dear 
child, come to your poor old father, come,’” and his voice falters 
and his eyes look longingly at her. The whole is charming as a play 
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—pathetic, natural, and ingeniously wrought, while Mr. Webster’s 
acting, for graceful tenderness, for elaboration, and for a certain quaint 
humour, must take the very highest rank. 

Richard Pride and the Farmer in “The Willow Copse” are 
excellent specimens of his style. They are full—minutely wrought 
up—very varied and powerful. That well-known scene in the latter 
piece where the father discovers what he conceives to be his child’s 
dishonour must always be a red-letter incident in the memories of 
old playgoers. It stands out almost unequalled for real, heart-stirring 
pathos ; while the single part of Penholder in “One Touch of 
Nature” would give him a leading place in histrionic annals. Mr. 
Webster still takes an active part in the management of the Adelphi 
Theatre, with the history of which his name will always be honour- 
ably associated. Long may this excellent old actor retain his 
place. 








A MIDSUMMER STORY. 
BY EDWARD CAPERN. 







IGA WAS bonny Midsummer, bright noon of the year, 
4 fe _ The amorous Earth lay wooing the sky, 

x Soft fanned by the zephyrs that busy flew by, 
Each whispering love-stories into her ear. 





The air was ambrosia, life was delight, 
The roses were faint with the sweet breath of June, 
The cushat chimed in with the merry merle’s tune, 

And the day was so long that it banished the night. 


When thus to young Love rosy Pleasure began, 
“Wilt go to yon greenwood and revel awhile ?” 
“« By all means,” said he with the pleasantest smile, 
And scampered away to the haunts of old Pan. 


On where the heather-bell bends with the bee ; 
On where the bilberry purples the brake ; 
Over the mossy turf they their way take, 

Wild as the deer, in the height of their glee. 


On where the gorse-covered hillocks are seen 
Dotting the downs with their sunniest glow, 
Whilst hither and thither a rich overflow 

Of fresh ferny beauty enlivens the green. 


“Halt!” shouted Pleasure ; “ And wherefore ?” asked Love; 
“ Look yonder, look, what a beautiful maid !” 
“ Nay, nay,” answered Cupid, “for I am afraid 

You ill brook a rival, you beauties above.” 


Then holding his little bow over his eyes, 
To shield them awhile from the gaze of the sun, 
He rent the still air with his boisterous fun, 
Which took pretty Pleasure, poor thing, by surprise. 
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“T think I will aim at those cherries,” ‘quoth he, 
And he pointed away o’er the heather, “Oh dear! 
I never saw lips e’er so ruddy appear ;” 

‘You never would shoot at mere cherries,” said she. 


“Well, then, at that stately young lily I saw, 
When first to the spot you directed my sight.” 
“You never met lily, you urchin, so white ; 

Your shaft for a lily you never would draw.” 


“T’ll aim at those pretty twin violets blue.” 
“Oh, plague me no more with your nonsense, my boy, 
No violets ever could give you such joy, 

Though fed with the daintiest honey and dew.” 


“Shall I shoot at that blush-rose?” ‘*O mischievous deed ! 
That sweetens not only the air, but my eyes.” 
“ Hush, hush, you young scoundrel, for I am too wise ; 
The heart of another fair victim must bleed.” 


Ta-wang went the string of his bow, and the sound 
Made Pleasure start back with affright in the rear ; 
Then the damsel she saw, through a pitiful tear, 

With her hand on her bosom, half dead from a wound. 


Fie, fie, Love,” said Pleasure, “ how wrathful I feel ! 

How, how could you, boy, that young innocent harm?” 

“ Know, Pleasure,” spake he, ‘I bear with me a charm— 
The wound that I make I can evermore heal.” 


When, lo! from a nook in the forest-side near, 
And hard by a rill, which a melody ran, 
A youth, with the state of a neighbouring swan, 
Came bearing along like the king of the mere. 


And, passing the maiden, he stopped to inquire 
What meant the confusion he saw in her eyes, 
And if she was hurt, and what of her sighs, 

Those winds with which Cupid was fanning his fire. 
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When thus Ethelina—for so she was named : 

‘A man in the forest I saw, when my heart 

Was struck, as it were, with the barb of a dart.” 
Quoth he, “It was Love,” and the wicked boy blamed : 


And kissing the beauty—Love’s solace for pain— 
“ There, there,” chuckled Cupid, “‘see, Pleasure, she smiles.” 
“* Away,” answered Pleasure, “I see by your wiles 

The hearts that you break are soon mended again.” 


wens es se Eas eee? 











NICARAGUA N. WALKER. 
HIS ADVENTURES AND OPINIONS. 





LovED AND Lost. 


HIS is the adventure to which I feelingly alluded in 
my previous correspondence. I confess that I did not 
] intend it to be a laughable story; but my editor 
tells me it has come out humorous. That is a 
matter of taste. I leave the narrative to be judged by my readers. 
It is true ; that is the only consolation I have in its publication, for 
the memory of Miss Defritz even now is a cherished dream; but 
the moral of my sad experiences of her distinguished family is so 
supreme that I should wrong society were I to hesitate about launch- 
ing it into the world as a standing ethical illustration. I have no 
doubt the School Boards will introduce this touching romance of real 
life into their books of “moral lessons.” Should they do so, I am 
prepared to act liberally by them. N.B.—My address can be had at 
the printer’s, and I understand the law of copyright and royalty, which 
is more than any English lawyer does, to say nothing of the Judicial 
Bench. But this is the story :— 


CHAPTER I. 


“WE MET, “TWAS AT A BALL.” 


I met her at Bath. We danced together. It was a fashionable 
ball. Our names were in the papers. She was the belle. Her hair 
was golden ; her shoulders alabaster. 

“In Devonshire! Do you reside in that beautiful county?” she 
asked. 

“T do, loveliest of woman.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” she replied ; but her loving look enveloped me. 

“Be mine, dear maid ; this faithful heart can never prove untrue.” 

I hardly know what I said or how. 

She blushed, she sighed, she laughed, she shook her fan; she 
introduced me to her brother. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HER BROTHER, WHO WAS VERY TALL, 


And dark! Whiskers bluish-black. A contrast to his Sister. 

“ Delighted to make your acquaintance,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir, I am quite well,” was my reply, or words to that 
effect. 

“Do you know Malvern ?” 

“T know him not,” I said, “ but I shall gladly be to do so.” 

My words seemed to come out as if I had no control over them, 
I was so fearfully and wonderfully happy. The same feeling over- 
comes me as I write, memory asserting her magic sway. 

“We are going to Malvern next week,” said her brother. 

“T gill wo to—I mean I will go too,” I said. 

“ All right.” 

Noble youth, I said in my heart ; and then we parted. 

Now I know what the poets mean by the joy of “first and only 
love.” I would I were a poet that I might sing tothee! Iam rich. 
I will engage Tennyson to teach me poetry that I may syllabub her 
name ! 

CHAPTER III. 


AND SO ARE MALVERN HILLS. 


At Malvern. Rare ecstatic hills; how my soul thrills at your beauty. 
I have seen larger. The Rocky Mountains are taller ; but no matter. 

Met them both driving round the hills. How delightful ’tis to see 
brothers and sisters all agree. That is poetry at any rate, and new. 
I am inspired by love. 

Joined her and him at the Imperial. Saw their names in the 
Visitors’ List. ‘Thus it was: “Colonel Fitzpatrick Defritz, and Miss 
Defritz.” 

Invited to dinner. Miss Defritz retires early. Her head aches. 
Dear head, it aches with loving Nicaragua N.W. Beautiful thought ! 
Heaven has no greater loy than jove—I mean no greater joy than 
love. How my feelings overcome my sowers of peech ! 

‘Do you play billiards!” the Colonel asks. 

“IT do, yes, oh yes, I play billiards, and I love Louisa Ann.” 

She told me her name in a whisper, when the fish was being 
removed. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel scowling, ‘I know that: do you play for 
heavy stakes?” 
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“ Heavy Stakes,” I repeated. ‘‘ Yes, whatever you please.” 

“‘Not very heavy,” he said appealingly, “‘don’t say very heavy.” 

“What you will,” I said, seizing his coat sleeve and weeping. “I 
love her to extraction.” 

I am determined to be a hero. We play; we drink; we laugh; 
we smoke ; we bet with other people ; I pay money away like water, 
as they say, though I never yet saw water do anything of the kind. 

Onward, onward ; life is earnest, Ann Louisa is its goal, and her 
head, her head is aching for the love of Walker, N. I shall get on 
without Tennyson. My head is splitting. I begin to be aweary of 
the nun—aweary of the sun. My pen lisps and splutters. O dearest 
Louisa Ann! 

CHAPTER IV. 


THE MORNING SHONE ALL CLEAR AND GAY. 


She is so sorry to see me looking unwell. 

“You were not as prudent as you ought to have been last night,” 
she says ; ‘‘ my father the dear General ought to be here, to lecture 
Fitzpatrick for keeping you up.” 

“Your brother is a delightful companion,” I reply, “and you are 
_ mine for ever and for aye.” 

“Ves, Nicaragua N., Nicky dear, I am,” she said, andI kissed her 
lily hand. 

We wake a talk. Oh, agony, will the memory of that fatal time 
always affect my pen and speech thus? We take a walk is what I 
should have writ. The sun lights up the glorious hills. We sit 
beside a sunny slope. 

“OQ maiden, wilt thou marry me?” 

“You must ask papa, my dear.” 

“Tf he consents ?” 

“ Then so do I.” 

O sweet confusion, happy hour. She is mine. The everlasting 
hills, basking in the midnight sun, echo the exotic words, and all the 
land is heavy with the sounds of orange groves, and music from 
sweet lutes that gush forth in the fidst of mountains (pah! in the 
midst of fountains); dost thou like the picture ? 


CHAPTER V. 
AT POOL WE WHILE THE NIGHT AWAY. 


The Colonel says he lost two pundred hounds to that fire-eater who 
came in, you know, last night. 
“T don’t know,” I say, “I kon’t dow.” 
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“ Yes, and was so offensive.” 

“No matter,” I say, “life is real, life is turnips.” 

“ Certainly,” he says. ‘“ Will you just hand me your cheque for that 
1OU which you gave me last night for that five hundred, don’t you 
know ?” 

“Strange, my memory fails me,” I say. 

“ But your banker won't,” responds that glorious youth, the fair 
one’s favourite brother. 

“Never,” I say, “the cheque is thine.” 

And soon the money too. We go together to the bank, and sit 
beside the girl ; we hear the parson preach and say No, no, that is 
not what I mean. Louisa Ann sings that in an evening. We go 
together to the bank, and get the big cheque cashed. The Colonel 
says I shall have my revenge,and we play again at three-pool, sie 
having retired early because of that head which aches with loving me. 
What rhymes with pool? Down, down, bad seating heart ! 

The love of brandy it is known to be a a sad and fearful thing. 
My brain is on fire. I quarrel with the offensive stranger. He 
refuses to take my IOU. The manager of the hotel cashes my 
cheque : and then I give the stranger scorn for ‘scorn, scorn for scor, 
scor for sco— 





CHAPTER VI. 
AND THEN COME IN THE BILLS. 


Despair! Death! Revenge! And ten thousand other things. 

I rise with the lark at noon. I ask for Miss Defritz. Oh, where 
is Louisa Ann? 

“ Left by the morning mail, sir.” 

“Begone, varlet: Iam the morning male! Behold in me that sad 
yet happy man.” 

I feel as if my head is parting in two, but ’twas I who had parted 
with three. 

“The General was to have come to-day,” Isaid. ‘The Colonel and 
his sister were to meet him, and stay here for six leeks wonger—weeks 
longer I mean; pray excuse this incoherence; my head is bad, my 
bed is had.” 

““They’ve gone, sir,” the waiter said, and grinned from there to 
here, “and left you to pay the bill ; they’ll come again soon.” 

He grinned, I say, from ear to ear. 

“Fool! Fool!” I said. 

“* Not me, not me,” the waiter cried. 

“No, thou art wise, and I am he who crieth fool against himself 
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What, ho, police! police! Arrest me these adventurers, and club 
them in the dungeon beneath the mastle coat !” 

I never felt so tragic in all my weary life. 

The policeman smiled, and wagged his heavy head. He knowed 
as they was a fly couple—those were his words, and he’d advise me 
to say no more about it, as I should only look like a hawful hass 
before the world. 

He is right. I will say no more. Wretched mortal that Iam. I 
love her still. Her golden locks have twined around my tender 
heart, and, in operatic language, Still I love her, Still I love her, 

“ Certingly,” the policeman says, and winks his eye, his crooked 
wicked eye. 

“But she is false,” I cry, “false as dicer’s oaths.” I will away, 
and kill myself. There’s no law against that. Suicide alone can end 
this fatal passion. Ho, cab, cab, I cry, Drive me to the nearest Water 
Cure Establishment, the nearest Carter Wure Establishment ; away, 
away, to the Cearest Marter Wure Establish-sh-sh-sh—I die ! I die ! 

[N.B.—I only put this in as an effective ending—I did not die. 
I went home by the next train. I hope any reader who gets into 
a similar position will do the same, and resist his wildest desire to 
play at pool, which nine times out of ten certainly (as the P.C. says) 
rhymes with fool. | 


BETWEEN Two STOOLS. 


I might have said two fools at once, for such it was. 

Did you ever travel by coach from Hokitika to Christchurch? I 
did six years back, during my wanderings on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

There were three passengers, myself and two madmen. I sat 
between them. One was a morose maniac ; the other whimsical to a 
high degree. Snakes and sugar plums, I shall never forget how that 
cuss went on! It was lucky there were no ladies present. He 
insisted upon carrying his trousers on his arm; he wanted a fire 
lighted in his boots that he might warm his feet; he bet me five 
dollars that he could swallow his own head, and grow another in five 
minutes. 

I should have enjoyed the society of this harmless oddity but for 
his companion, who confidentially informed me every other minute 
that he should cut my throat for a vile impostor ; he showed me the 


razor that was to do the deed. I asked him to allow me first to pay 
VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. GG 
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the driver my fare, and slipping out of that coach I went back to 
Hokitika, where I wrote a full account of my death for Zhe Free 
Press, and next day travelled to Christchurch to contradict the report, 
receive the congratulations of my friends, and deliver there to an 
enlightened and intellectual audience my famous lecture upon “Lovely 
Women.” Of this anon. 


On FEMALE EDUCATION. 


There are some things that women can do right smart ; and others 
which they are not equally up to, and never will be in this sublunary 
sphere, whatever they may accomplish when they are translated to 
the moon. In that topsy-turvy planet, according to the Planché- 
Boucicault story of ‘‘ Babil and Bijou,” the ladies make love to the men, 
and perform the masculine duties of soldiers and general protectors 
of the other sex. The Covent Garden management have engaged a 
lovely giantess to leer at a pretty young tenor, who seems really 
frightened at the half-nude ogling female who wants to take him 
home as her “bride.” She is an Amazon Princess and chief of an 
army suitably fitted with brazen armour. Well, I calculate if that cool 
piece of female beauty had been lifted up in a crowd of miserable 
male mortals who were to be saved by looking on it, the symbol or 
whatever it might be called would have been highly successful. Mr. 
Boucicault has taken the measure of this generation; he gets a crowd 
of young fellows and old fools to go staring at a few hundred pairs of 
legs and other accessories. Opera glasses have lately been in great 
demand. Two “poor clerks” have been sent to prison for 
embezzling money to book stalls at Covent Garden and buy opera 
glasses. It is a remarkable age that in which we are at present 
reclining. 

But what has this to do with the Education of Women? “Oh, 
what indeed!” I hear Miss Becker, Mrs. Grey, Doctoress Anderson, 
Miss Shirreff, Miss Faithfull, and other goddesses of intellect and 
spectacles exclaim. ‘ Well, I doan’t ezackly knaw,” as Farmer Some- 
body says in a well known moral Idyll. The fact is, I leave that 
Covent Garden business to the imagination of my friends ; they shall 
discuss it in their own way; and in the meantime about this 
Education of Women. By all means. Education is the right of all. 
It is like the dew on the flower; it radiates through all creation. 
The blessed sun scatters his refulgent beams uponit. Nature echoes 
the sound. The fiat has gone forth. Sound the loud timbrel, 
education is free. There shall be no more slaves. Earth and air are 
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against it. The very rivers as they ripple to the ocean proclaim 
themselves tor the grand social upheaving. My soul weeps at the 
grandeur of the position we have attained, and like an eagle full 
fledged wings its meteoric way heavenwards and bathes its pinions in 
the light of the morning sun. After which burst of eloquence who 
shall say that I am not in favour of female education? Let them 
come on, they who would thus revile me. I fling my name up to the 
sky. Nicaragua N. Walker stands upon the hill top and cries aloud 
for freedom and the education of his sisters in the two hemispheres— 
nay, in the four hemispheres, in the twenty hemispheres ; for who 
shall stay the onward strides of this modern Colossus ? 

I am also for punctuality. Herein you may learn from nature. She 
is the soul of punctuality, “ which it is likewise as concerns business ;” 
so says my landlord. It is good to listen to the philosophy of the 
humble. All great men have done this. Dickens used to talk to all 
sorts of vagabonds and ruffians, and also to poor little Fortune-stricken 
children ; he loved them for their infancy’s sake, and I loved him for 
that. But let me not touch pathos. I was speaking of my landlord. 
Well, he gave me a very touching and beautiful illustration of 
punctuality. “Jim Flowers,” says he, “is the most regler and 
punctool of all my customers,” he says ; “ Jim comes to this ’ere 
tap-room, and gits drunk every Saturday, and, ’as done regler for 
fourteen year, excet once.” My landlord looked straight at me and 
continued. ‘Yes, he missed once—that was when his mother died, 
and that time he came on the Sunday. Punctooality is a great thing.” 
I said it was. “ Right you are, Mr. Walker, sir,” he replied ; “a man 
as ain’t punctual is nothing better nor a siphon in the world.” “A 
what?” I asks mildly. ‘A siphon,” replies the landlord, with a 
glare of anger. Saying that he was perfectly right, I retired to laugh 
in my sleeve, but my coat being rather tight I was not successful in 
this popular attempt at sarcastic mirth, so I called for liquor, and 
hid my face in a tankard. 

I have some important remarks to make on the education of 
women. I am dead on the elevation and advancement of our wives 
and sweethearts. Woman shall have her rights / That is my plat- 
form. Woman shall have her “ghis, is Boucicault’s. Herein we 
slightly differ. I reserve the consideration of our differences for a 
future day. Meanwhile, O sweet daughters of our glorious mother 
Eve, lean your drooping heads metaphorically, and more so, if you 
like, upon the manly buzzum of yours devotedly, and trust to this right 
arm, which shall bring you safely through the wastes of Gladstone 
into Mill’s happy valleys. Mille hominum specis et rerum, &c. 

GG2 
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HABIT. 


That incident of one drunkard’s regularity reminds me of another 
story. Habit is indeed a most curious thing. It is more than 
second nature. I have been told on the best authority of a man who 
used to go home regularly to his wife every Saturday night with a full 
skin and an empty purse. One Saturday night he could not sleep. 

“Guess there is something wrong with me,” he said to his 
spouse. 

‘Go to sleep do,” she replied. 

“TI can’t sleep, there’s something wrong; haven’t had enough 
drink, or something.” 

“ Go to sleep, and don’t talk stuff,” says the wife. 

“Can't, I tell you; get up and strike a light.” 

They nearly came to words. At length the woman got up and 
lighted a candle. Her lord and master staggered out of bed and 
began fumbling at his trousers. After a while he exclaimed 
triumphantly— 

** Ah, here itis! Thought there was something wrong. ‘There’s 
a fourpenny bit in the corner of my pocket. Hadn’t had enough 
drink I knew ; hadn’t spent my money. Here, chuck it out of the 
window, wife, and then I can sleep.” 

She “chucked” it out, and in two minutes the man of regular habits 
snored the snore of contentment. ) 
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THE SPORTING BREECH-LOADER 
AND ITS ORIGIN. 
BY CADWALLADER WADDY. 








wy e RMA virumque cano—who first knocked over a 


HA ~ partridge in the ‘stubbles.’” Whoever he was, he 
fy WS %y) deserves a monument “more lasting than brass,” and 
SACK ONS i in these days of “‘ big subscriptions,” it is a pity some 
antiquary cannot elucidate the mystery attaching to his fate, and 
hand down a name to posterity at the present moment buried in that 
vague and legendary cave yclept “the past.” No doubt if this 
hero could be discovered, his imaginary “effigy” would be treated 
with all the honours usually accorded by England to her famous men, 
and a place within Madame Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition would be 
his as sure as “ eggs are eggs.” But—pshaw !—why not search still 
further amongst the hoary archives of the past, and unearth the 
inventor of the first gun? What a glorious vista we open up to a 
zealous antiquary can be better imagined than described, after detail- 
ing a few facts in connection with the history of firearms. 

The translator of the Gentoo Laws found that firearms, gunpowder, 
and cannon were mentioned in that code, supposed to be coeval with 
Moses. ‘It will no doubt,” says our author, “strike the reader with 
wonder to be informed of a prohibition of firearms discovered in 
records of such unfathomable antiquity ; and he will probably hence 
renew the suspicion which has long been deemed absurd—that Alex- 
ander the Great did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind 
in India, as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to imply.” ‘There 
is also,” says Mr. Grose, “ the following ancient testimony to this point 
in ‘Grey’s Gunnery,’ printed in 1731. In the ‘ Life of Appollonius 
Tyanzeus,’ written by Philostratus about fifteen hundred years ago, 
there is the following passage concerning a people of India called 
Oxydracze :—‘These truly wise men dwelt between the rivers Hyphasis 
and Ganges. Their country Alexander the Great never entered, 
deterred, not by the fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by 
religious considerations ; for, had he passed the Hyphasis, he migh: 
doubtless have made himself master of the:country all round them ; 
but their cities he could never kave taken, though he had led a 
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thousand men as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such as Ajax, 
to the assault ; for they come not out into the field to fight those 
who attack them, but these holy men, beloved by the gods, overthrow 
their enemies with tempests and thunderbolts shot from their walls. 
It is said that the Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, when they over- 
ran India, invaded this people also; and having prepared warlike 
engines, attempted to conquer them. ‘They made no show of resist- 
ance ; but, on the enemy’s near approach to their cities, they were 
repulsed with storms of lightning and thunderbolts hurled on them 
from above.’” 

In a work entitled “The Gunner,” by Robert Norton, and 
printed in London in the year 1664, the author states that the 
Uffano reporteth that the invention and use of ordnance (and con- 
sequently of gunpowder) took place in the 58th year of our Lord, 
and was practised in the “great and ingenious kingdom of China ; 
and that in the marityme provinces thereof there yet remaine 
certaine peaces of ordnance, both of iron and brasse, with the 
memory of their yeares of founding engraved upon them, and the 
armes of King Vitey, who, he says, was the inventor.” 

Whether Moses, Alexander the Great, and King Vitey ever found 
time for such a trivial amusement as partridge shooting, we suppose 
will never come to light; any more than the name of Macaulay’s 
New Zealander, the “last man,” and the “hero” who first knocked 
over a partridge on English soil. One thing, however, we do know, 
that the “breech-loader” may be traced as far back in England as 
the reign of Edward IV. in 1471, a specimen of which may be seen 
in the Tower, by the curious, in this year of grace 1872, so that this 
weapon attained the rusty old age of 4o1 on its last birthday. All 
we wish it is “many happy returns of the day.” We are also very 
curious to know whether in the undeveloped future our favourite 
weapon will figure in the Tower as an antique, and the name of the 
celebrated maker, stamped on the breech, become as much an object 
of speculation to sportsmen as those of Peter Bawd and Peter 
van Collen, who flourished in the reign of Henry VIII., are to 
the present generation. 

The progress which has been made during the last few years in 
the design and manufacture of firearms of various kinds, together 
with other appliances, has been in some respects greater than all that 
has gone before since the invention of gunpowder. The powder- 
flask and shot-pouch have been abandoned, and are superseded by the 
cartridge carrying its own ignition. This change is to be attributed 
to the introduction of the breech-loader, and its popularity amongst 
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sportsmen. Still, it is passing strange to find the history of firearms 
repeating itself, and corroborating the assertion of Tacitus, that “‘new 
inventions are but resuscitations.” Yet such is the fact; the “central- 
fire” principlé, now universally acknowledged to be the best system 
of ignition hitherto applied to firearms, and only introduced to this 
generation of sportsmen in 1861, is but a resuscitation of a method 
of ignition to be seen in the Tower attached to a breech-loading 
fowling-piece of Henry VIII. ‘There is, however, a reason for this 
similarity in inventions, which at first sight does not strike the careless 
examiner of a collection of ancient and modern breech-loaders. 
After all, there are only three ways of closing a barrel—by a plug or 
plunger, precisely as the mouth of a bottle is closed by a cork ; next, 
it may be secured directly by a cross-piece, wedge, or bolt; and, lastly, 
it may be secured by a tap, having an aperture movable on its axis. 
These, again, may be roughly sifted into “ chamber-loaders,” which 
can be subdivided according to the fact of the loading chamber 
being separate or attached to the barrel or stock. The remainder, 
which load directly into the barrel, may be styled “direct breech- 
loaders.” Of the detached chamber-loaders, we have six good 
specimens in the Tower and Woolwich collections, commencing with 
a gun of Henry VIII. in the Tower bearing date 1537, and ending 
with that of the Lefaucheux, 1836, which was first introduced into 
this country by Wilkinson and Co., of Pall Mall, successors of Henry 
Nock, the famous gunmaker to George IV. in 1844. Such, however, 
was the rabid antipathy displayed by sportsmen to this now widely 
disseminated form of breech action, that they could induce no one to 
use it, and it was actually sold as a curiosity to a Mr. C. D. Scarisbrick. 
We are indebted to Mr. Latham, of the above-named firm, for this inte- 
resting piece of information, as also for an inspection of some cartridge 
cases fired from this gun. As far as we can detect, there has been 
neither improvement nor change in the manufacture of the Lefaucheux 
pin-cartridge since that date. And those faults which are inherent to 
its nature, and which ultimately destined it to be superseded by the 
central-fire system, may, for aught we know to the contrary, have 
been as patent to users in those days as they are at the present time. 
Certain it is that in England at least the pin-cartridge has had but a 
short reign, and has been completely shunted by the introduction of 
Mr. Daw’s central-fire gun and cartridge. It must be patent to all 
from the foregoing remarks that, as we have chronicled the date of a 
gun “1537,” which may be seen any day in the Tower, as also one 
of Edward IV.’s reign, 1471, in the same collection, Henry II. 
of France could vot have invented the first breech-loader in 1540, as 
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is so persistently stated by English writers on artillery. Indeed, this 
fact alone displays what we have long suspected, that several works. 
on breech-loaders now in the hands of the public are little better 
than “extracts” from French books. We think it worthy of remark 
that the “detached” loading chamber, combining as it does 
simplicity and safety, should have been the first to strike our 
ancestors, and, applied by them in the first instance to cannon for 
half a century, was by a simple modification adapted to shoulder 
guns. A century later the hinged barrel facilitated loading, and in 
the next century we find Lefaucheux’s “ paste-board chamber” or 
“pin-cartridge” very generally diffused over the civilised world. 
The “attached” loading chamber, on account of its dangerous. 
characteristics and liability to derangement, never was popular with 
inventors or gun-makers. ‘The first specimen of this kind bears date 
1618, and there are six guns on this principle to be seen at Woolwich. 
The only weapon. on this principle which has achieved notoriety is 
Montstorm’s rifle. Of “direct” breech-loaders, the plug or plunger 
has most frequently been applied to barrels, and it is superior to 
either the “wedge” or “tap” action. The reason for this is 
obvious: the bearing or frictional surface is limited to the circum- 
ference of the bore. The earliest specimen of this kind bears date 
1661, and was patented by the Marquis of Worcester ; latterly it has 
been represented by the Westley-Richards and Terry systems, the 
Prussian needle-gun, Green’s, Cooper’s, and many others of lesser 
note. These guns are always fired with a cartridge having a “‘ wad” 
at the base. The “wedge” or “block” system was soon dis- 
covered to be faulty, the extent of friction being four times the 
circumference. The first specimen of this bears date 1619, and 
may be seen at Woolwich. Of late years the Sharp rifle was the 
best representative of the system, but for reasons mentioned above 
was, although adopted in the British army, discontinued. The 
“ tap-action” was invented in this country in the year 1741 by 
Hadley. The bearing being liable to friction more than nine times 
the circumference, this principle, one would think, carried con- 
demnation on its face. From a rapid and general examination of all 
these systems, it seems that although the “‘loading-chamber” plan 
was in existence for 300 years, yet it only became popular when the 
“‘cartridge chamber” was invented for it. The same thing may be 
said of the ‘‘central-ignition” principle; this plan of firing a gun 
may be seen embodied in a weapon of Henry VIII. in the Tower, 
almost identical in construction with the weapon now called a 
“Snider Enfield.” Since then we have had Lancaster’s “central- 
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ignition” cartridge, and finally Daw’s “ central-fire” struck on the 
“anvil” plan; but it was not until the central-fire cartridge was 
perfected that this mode of firing a gun became general and 
popular. 

Baron Heurteloup in 1834 patented the principle since perfected 
by Mr. Dougall, and now well known as the “ Lockfast,” consisting 
of two projecting plugs at the rear end, which fit into the barrels and 
move forwards and upwards on the stock to receive the cartridge. 
This movement is effected by an eccentric bolt actuated by a lever 
attached to the trigger-guard. Mr. Dougall’s modification of the 
position of the lever, and his other improvements, have left nothing 
more to be done in this direction. Revolvers and “magazine guns” 
must be classed amongst breech-loaders, many specimens of which, 
from as early as 1550 and 1740 respectively, are still extant. Thus 
we see that while “ breech-loading” principles were ever rife, and 
“inventors” numerous, without the “ cartridge chamber” containing 
its own ignition, and self-expanding, we should be little better 
off than ‘‘ those in the old time before us.” 

The records of the Patent Office date from 1617, and the Marquis 
of Worcester, a celebrated inventor, took out a patent in 1661 for 
what appears to us to be a breech-action on the cut-screw principle ; 
it is described as—*“ An invencione to make certaine guns or pistols 
which in the tenth part of one minute of an hour may be recharged ; 
the fourth part of one turne of the barrell, which remains still fixt, 
fastening it as forceably and effectually as a dozen shrids of any 
screw, which in the ordinary and usuall way require as many turnes.” 
In later times this system has been frequently re-patented, and very 
plainly described as consisting of a male and female screw having 
parts of their circumferences respectively cut away to the bottom of 
the thread, so that the one will slide home within the other, and then 
engage with a small turn. There are several specimens of this kind of 
breech mechanism in the Woolwich Museum, and amongst others 
one of German manufacture, dated about 1700, which boasts of a 
combined lock, to work with either flint or match. This particular 
specimen has been inscribed to Marshal Vauban by many writers, 
who seem to have been ignorant of the fact that it was known in 
England as early as James II.’s reign. It is a great mistake to 
always rush abroad for information concerning the antecedents of the 
breech-loader, as we have previously shown in our notes. Few 
continental nations have produced men like Abraham Hill, of the 
“Citty of London, Esq., and Fellow of the Royall Society,” who in 
1664 patented no fewer than six very creditable systems of breech- 
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action, of which we shall briefly describe the two best. The first 
plan proposed isa “new way of making of a gun or pistoll, the breech 
whereof rises on a hindge, by a contrivance of a motion from under 
it, by which it is also let down again and bolted fast by one and the 
same motion.” ‘There are two examples of this contrivance in the 
Woolwich Museum: one a German breech-loading rampart gun, and 
in later years this plan has been frequently tried. Another of this 
“Fellow of the Royall Society’s” plans is “for a gun or pistoll, 
which is charged and primed at a hole under the sight or vizier, at 
the upper end of the breech, and shuts within with a cartridge or 
roundish plate of iron, and without either sight or vizier.” In the early 
“part of the eighteenth century we find a very great improvement in 
the application of the separate loading-chamber principle. The 
barrel is hinged to the stock, so as to drop forward and allow the 
chamber being inserted and removed without the waste of space 
behind the breech which is exhibited in earlier forms. A rifle bearing 
date 1720, by W. Fullick, of Sarum, in the Woolwich collection of 
arms, is a capital illustration of this principle. While the general 
principle of arms of this period is the same, they all vary in minor 
details, more especially in the method of fastening the stock and 
barrel by a spring catch, stud, or bolt, and also in the arrangement 
of the touch-hole and priming ; thus we find specimens in the Tower 
and elsewhere in which the chamber is perforated with a touch-hole, 
to correspond with the pan of the flint-lock, which is affixed to the 
hinged part of the stock ; in the next step we find the chamber hasa 
pan with sliding cover attached to hold the priming, thus effecting a 
great saving of time in loading the arm ; and finally we find methods 
in which each chamber has a hammer and pan attached, reducing 
the time of loading to a minimum. 

One would hardly recognise in the highly finished gun-lock of the 
present day any of the features of its clumsy antecedents ; they have 
all been “improved away,” until the beautiful piece of mechanism 
sent out by the well-known firm of Brazier, of the Ashes, Wolver- 
hampton, has reached the climax of efficiency in this special and most 
essential part of gunmaking, and leaves nothing more to be desired. 
Truly England can boast of a body of gunmakers possessing a rarer 
and higher order of mechanical genius than any other nation ; and yet 
their contributions to military and naval science have not as yet 
obtained the questionable honour of knighthood for one of them. If 
a man takes to “fiddle-playing” in his youth, he may “ Paganini” 
himself into official favour and Courtly patronage before old age ; but 
a Lancaster who has spent a fortune in experimenting on big guns and 
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little, for the use of a paternal Government and the benefit of his 
would-be grateful country, is allowed to fall into the “sere and yellow 
leaf” without any tangible recognition of his services. How is it that 
inventors, who give up their time and the best part of their lives to 
the service of that indefinable entity yclept the “‘ Authorities,” always 
come to grief? How is it that in other countries they get rewarded for 
so doing, and rise to eminence ? How is it that when the “gun trade” 
were invited to send in specimens of small bore rifles quite recently 
for competitive trial before acceptance by the Government, ‘hey 
declined? Tow is it that Mr. Charles Lancaster, so justly celebrated 
as one of the most renowned rifle makers of the present epoch, and 
whose “express” and other systems are so dear to the sportsman— 
how is it that Ae declined such an honour? Well, because, as he 
says himself in a naive way— once bit, ¢wice shy.” What a world of 
meaning is contained in this laconic answer can be only known to 
those who are unhappily acquainted with War Office “jobbery.” 
How is it that the country has been saddled with the expenses ot 
constructing “ Woolwich Infants,” ponderous masses rifled on a 
system which any scientific man can satisfactorily demonstrate in a 
few minutes must “crack them”? How is it that our men-of-war 
are perpetually “using up” their guns? Well, ¢at, we can tell 
our readers, is because “they are ot made on Mr. Lancaster’s 
system.” 

Of a truth, we have no space here to chronicle the numerous. 
inventions of Charles Lancaster, but are they not to be found in the 
archives of the United Service, Institution and the Institute of 
Civil Engineers? and is he not a prophet everywhere but in his own 
country P 

And a very nice tale, too, attaches to Mr. G. H. Daw’s connection 
with the War Office, which will bear re-telling many times, and lose 
nothing in effect thereby. Now read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest this, good people—and hand down to posterity “how the 
Schneider-Snider-Enfield came into the hands of the army” :— 


Paris, August 28, 1861. 


Received of Mr. George H. Daw the sum of seven hundred pounds sterling, 
the full amount agreed to be paid to me by him as per contract of the 25th inst., 
for the transfer to him of the ownership of my patents for Great Britain and 


Belgium for my zmprovements in breech-loading firearms. 
F. E. SCHNEIDER. 


Witnessed by me, D. H. Brandon, 13, Rue Gaillon, May 28, 1861. 


The above is a correct copy of the original document transferring 
all Schneider’s patents to Mr. Daw. ‘The sale was brought about by 
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Mr. Jacob Snider, a commission agent who wrote to Mr. Daw from 
Paris respecting Schneider as an intelligent workman ; and, as the 
result of certain negotiations, this bargain was made, and Schneider 
entered Mr. Daw’s employment in England. In the inventions and 
patents, &c., summarised in this agreement was the so-called Snider, 
now in the hands of the army. Mr. Jacob Snider drew up the 
agreement and the above receipt; and upon Mr. Daw pointedly 
remarking, “Does that include the gun in the corner?”—meaning 
thereby the Schneider previously rejected by the French Govern- 
ment, which stood in one end of the room where the transaction 
- took place—Mr. Jacob Snider responded, ‘‘ Yes, of course, every- 
thing ; you have bought all his inventions, why specify ¢Aat one?” 
In 1862 Snider patented that very gun. On learning this, Mr. Daw 
reproached Schneider with a breach of his engagements, the work- 
man being bound to hand the master, as per agreement, his 
inventions. Schneider denied point-blank having sanctioned the 
taking out of the patent; and subsequently the patent was, in 
technical parlance, completed by Snider only, although Schneider was 
still in England. Afterwards Schneider returned to the Continent, 
in 1864, and Snider, wanting to sell it to a Birmingham gunmaker, 
saw Schneider and bought him out of it for £ 100. 

Aided and abetted by a “gallant colonel,” who acted as go- 
between, Mr. Daw was pilfered of his property by the Government. 
He received, it is true, an ironical “ Prize of £400,” for the best 
cartridge to fire from his own gun; but although his mode of 
manufacturing was adopted by the Government, all orders for 
supplying cartridges were given to a rival firm, and Govern- 
ment patronage was withdrawn from the very man to whom 
it ought to have been accorded. The well-known “ Boxer scandal,” 
however, has exposed the why and the wherefore, and made it but 
too plain that a question of a “royalty” often smooths the way to 
official patronage. 

The Military Review for July, 1852, thus descants upon what 
“ ought to be” in this country :—‘“‘If the wealth of nations is based 
upon the industrial energies of their peoples, the power and inde- 
pendence of a nation are no less dependent upon a healthy con- 
dition of its military institutions, and on the excellence of the arms 
which it places in the hands of its soldiers.” 

We know very well, however, that the fact of the matter is very 
different. Look at our army now, armed with a weapon called a 
Martini-Henry, which has been condemned by every practical man ; 
while the Soper rifle, approved by every one who has seen it, wilt 
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most likely become the property of a foreign Government? But 
to return to Mr. Daw and his contributions to the science of 
gunnery, did not he startle the world in 1861 by the introduction 
of the central-fire gun and cartridge now so popular amongst sports- 
men, and which we here describe. When the cartridge took the 
place of the powder-flask and the shot-belt for sporting purposes, a 
great step in advance was made, and in connection with the breech- 
loaders, that known as the Lefaucheux became the desired substitute. 
It has been very popular and very successful, and will no doubt 
hold its own as long as the guns constructed for it are in use. The 
Lefaucheux cartridge, as every one knows, is exploded by the 
hammer striking an upright brass pin, the lower end of which com- 
municates the blow to a small cap fixed in the inside of the base. 
Now, if in the packing, or the carriage in the field, or in loading, 
this pin got bent by any accident out of its proper line, it became per- 
fectly useless. Added to these mishaps, pins have blown out whilst 
firing, stuck in the barrel, and other drawbacks too well known to need 
description have taken place. Mr. Daw’s central-fire cartridge much 
resembles the Lefaucheux, except that it has ”o pin. The reader must 
imagine that the detonating cap is in the centre of the cartridge, and 
slightly below the surface. By this depression, the base can be 
struck with any amount of force without the cap itself being touched. 
Here is a great element of safety; the cap must be actually struck 
by something resembling the piston before any explosion can take 
place. In the centre of the base is a metallic cup, with a touch-hole 
drilled through the top. This cup is so attached that it forms part 
of the base itself, the part with the touch-hole projecting forward 
inside, so as to be embedded in the powder. Then a small four- 
grooved anvil fits loosely into the cup, and upon this anvil is placed 
the percussion cap. It will thus be seen that when the hammer 
strikes, the cap explodes within the breech, and the flame darting 
down the grooves of the anvil, having only one-tenth of an inch 
to travel to the centre of the charge, instantaneous ignition is always 
the result. There is no escape of gas, as often occurs in pin-fire 
guns, nor danger of a piece of copper flying in one’s face. One of 
the best qualities this cartridge possesses over all others is that it 
can be kept anywhere, and sent anywhere, and carried about with 
confidence. Snap-action and snap-lever are names now applied to 
various modes of securing the barrels more or less firmly to the 
breech. The lever is the strongest and most secure, but the snap- 
action is slightly quicker. Mr. Daw’s gun is the first of the kind 
made in this country known as snap-lever, and combines all the 
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strength of the lever with the rapidity of the snap-action. The mode 
of loading is very simple. Taking the gun in the ordinary way, the 
lever is jerked by the right hand thumb. This movement unlocks 
the barrels to admit the cartridge, while a grip of the left hand locks 
the barrel and stock again in an instant. We look upon Mr. Daw’s 
central-fire gun and cartridge as the greatest boon conferred on 
sportsmen of this or any other age. 

Mr. Turner, of Birmingham, has patented an excellent system of 
breech-loading worthy of note ; it applies to the Lefaucheux breech- 
_ action now so popular, but records of which at St. Etienne, in 
France, inform us that Henry II. of that country’ shot with it as 
early as 1540. The improvements introduced into Mr. Turner’s 
system as compared with other “ breech-actions ” refer to the position, 
means of construction, and actuating of the detent that holds the barrels 
in place, which consist of a plate lying on the sear or trigger-plate, the 
wood of the stock being slightly cut away for receiving it. The end 
of this plate nearest the breech is so formed as to grip the detent, 
which is held in position by a spring on the inside of the break-off, 
while the other end of the plate is connected with a small lever 
working on a fulcrum formed on the inside of the sear plate behind 
the guard. 

The lever works through the sear plate, and lies close in contact 
with the back part of the guard, its extreme end being shaped for 
forming a convenient finger-hold for pulling it back, and with it the 
plate before referred to and detent so as to free the latter from the 
corresponding catch placed immediately below the breech-end of 
the barrels ; this plate having an opening formed in it for allowing 
the triggers, with their corresponding parts, to work free between. 
The points chiefly worthy of note in this action are its simplicity of 
construction, and the easy motion of the lever. The bolt for 
fastening down the barrels is of such construction and length that 
the wear and tear are inappreciable after many years’ service. 

At the present period England stands foremost amongst European 
nations for the excellence of her manufacture in guns—indeed, no 
Englishman who saw the weapons exhibited by Mr. Reilly, of Oxford 
Street, at the Paris Exhibition, could feel otherwise than proud at the 
success attending the efforts of his countryman to merit distinction. 

Perhaps, however, the best exhibition of guns, rifles, and pistols 
is Mr. Greener’s book of “ Modern Breech-Loaders, Sporting and 
Military.” There may be seen not only his own inventions, but 
those of other people; and a more interesting work on firearms, or 
one better illustrated, does not exist. Mr. Blissett of Holborn quite 
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recently showed us a breech-loader on the “hinge” principle—ze., 
the barrels are fastened to the stock by an ordinary “ door hinge.” 
Some time since we saw this advocated as an improvement in 
sporting breech-loaders by an American paper, but in truth it is a 
very old system, Mr. Blissett’s specimen being made by John Hall 
of London in 1700. General Wheeler, of “ tiger-slaying” notoriety, 
invariably shot with Mr. Blissett’s rifles, and we have seen an improve- 
ment of this firm in “express” rifles worthy the attention of sports- 
men. They have also adapted the “ quadruple grip” to shot-guns 
and rifles. 

Amongst breech-loaders we must class revolvers, pre-eminent 
amongst which stands Adams’s. This weapon has six chambers, and 
it has the doub/e advantage of being “ cocked” in the ordinary manner 
for deliberate aim; or, in case of surprise, all the barrels may be 
discharged rapidly one after the other, by pulling the trigger as 
many times consecutively. This is what is known as “ double- 
action,” the greatest boon and best assurance of safety a man can 
possess in a trusted weapon. It is a breech-loading revolver, on the 
central-fire system, first introduced into the manufacture of pistols by 
Messrs. Adams. Should an officer’s supply of ammunition “run 
short” in India, or elsewhere, he can, as a rule, generally obtain 
another supply from the nearest man-of-war or Government stores, 
this pistol being exclusively used by Her Majesty’s service. In the 
competitive trial between the Colt and Adams revolvers at Woolwich 
Arsenal, the following was the result :-— 

1. Rapidity. Adams’s 41 per cent. superior to Colt’s. 

2. Rapidity and accuracy, 26 per cent. 

3. Accuracy of shooting (deliberate and rapid fire), 40 per cent. 
4. Penetration, 22 per cent. 


The following account of some experiments with Adams’s pistol 
and Pertuiset powder, which we extract from the Zimes of August 3, 
1870, may be interesting to our readers :— 


The Pertuiset powder was first employed for small bullets only, and its adop- 
tion by Russia led to the Congress at St. Petersburg, where the principal 
military Powers of Europe decided not to use it in small-arm ammunition against 
men. The United States declined to hamper themselves by any such agreement. 
The inventor claims for his powder absolute safety in use; but we should like to 
see it well tried before handling it heedlessly. If it be true that the Prussians 
are about to use it in projectiles fired from the Gatling, its moral effect when 
employed against villages, houses, and walls must be greater than that of the 
mitrailleuse. 

The experiments yesterday in London were made for the information of 
Surgeon-Major Wyatt, and were conducted in a shed attached to the yard of 
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Messrs. Winkley and Shaw, horse-slaughterers, of 35, Green Street, Blackfriars 
Road. Mr. Adams was present with one of his revolvers, and fired all the shots. 
A small group of officers and others assembled at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mr. Shaw, a partner in the firm, made all the arrangements. 

As soon as the party were fairly assembled a horse was led into the shed—a 
beast with wicked eyes, and hind legs showing unmistakable marks of contact 
with splinter bars. He had been condemned as irreclaimably vicious. As he 
faced Mr. Adams, he stood quietly enough watching the tiny weapon. The 
pistol is aimed at the forehead, right between the eyes. There is a tiny report— 
only one. The effect of the shock is shown to check every vital function in the 
frame of the animal ; he sinks instantly upon his knees, and then comes lumbering 
down to the ground in a heap. <A thin wreath of grey smoke curls from his 
- forehead. Three or four convulsive kicks, and then complete stillness. The 
whole appears simple enough, and nothing more than would have happened with 
any bullet sent into the brain. Wait a little. That head must be examined. 
The grey smoke still curls from the wound as skin and muscle are removed from 
the skull, and then it becomes apparent that the skull is split. On handling it 
large pieces of bone come away easily. The surface bones are removed, and the 
brain beneath is found to be utterly destroyed—a mass of grey and white matter 
devoid of consistency. When the loose material is lifted out, there is a hole like 
the crater of a mine, seven inches long by six broad. Part of the bullet had been 
driven up to the back of the head. And this was done by a weapon that a man 
can carry in his pocket ! 


Mr. John Rigby, of ‘“‘express” and “match” rifle celebrity, has 
lately brought out for the benefit of the sporting world an excellent 
breech-loading system well worthy of note. It is a snap-lever, an 
invention which consists of an improved arrangement of mechanism for 
opening and closing those descriptions of breech-loaders in which the 
barrel moves on an axis under the barrel near the breech end, and the 
breech rises up to permit the introduction of the cartridge. ‘The 
barrel is provided with a steel lump underneath, which lump enters a 
corresponding recess formed in the breech piece for its reception. 
Below the breech piece, and in front of the trigger guard, a steel or 
iron lever is hung on a cross pin. One end of this lever enters the 
before-mentioned recess, and is shaped as a hook to engage in a 
corresponding notch in the steel lump. The handle or thumb piece 
of the lever lies on one side of the trigger guard, or at the side of the 
lock, as may be preferred. In front of the lever a spring is inserted 
in the bottom surface of the breech piece, which spring is secured by 
a screw at the end farthest from the lever. The other end of the 
spring, which acts on the lever, is divided by a notch in order to per- 
mit the passage of a projection which is formed on the lever, and 
which comes in contact with the steel lump under the barrel when 
the lever is moved forward to open the gun, and so raises the breech 
end; when the lever is thus pushed forward, the bearing surface 
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between it and the spring is so shaped that the spring holds it in the 
same position until the barrel is returned after loading. The steel 
lump then comes into contact with the projection on the lever, and 
sets the latter in motion, which motion being accelerated by the 
pressure of the spring, causes the hook to become firmly engaged 
with the steel lump, and effectually closes the breech. We consider 
any snap-action which has the spring outside, like Mr. Rigby’s gun, 
has a decided improvement, and for these reasons. In many snap- 
actions the delicate spring mechanism is concealed inside, and may 
rust unseen. Should it break, it cannot be repaired abroad for want 
of good gunsmiths, and the sportsman is hors de combat. Mr. Rigby’s 
spring is a common strong spring, which is placed underneath in front 
of the guard, and can be screwed off at any time, and by carrying 
another in the pocket, easily replaced. By this means also that 
relaxation from constant use of the spring which supervenes in many 
snap-actions can easily be obviated. 

One special advantage alleged in favour of the pin-gun over the 
central-fire is that in the former it is always visible whether the 
barrels are loaded or empty, or if one is loaded and the other not ; 
whilst in the central-fire it is impossible to ascertain that without 
opening the gun. Messrs. Needham have obviated this difficulty in 
their patent safety breech-loader, which indicates unerringly by the 
position of the hammers whether the gun is loaded or not. The 
barrels drop, as in the Lefaucheux gun. On the right hand side of 
the stock is a lever lying parallel with the barrels, which being 
depressed by means of the thumb, draws back the cam which locks 
the barrels, and allows them to fall. This lever movement at the 
same time withdraws the strikers and throws the hammer back to half- 
cock ; thus all chance of the strikers coming in contact with the 
cartridges is obviated, and this independently of the sportsman. By 
this arrangement a premature explosion of the cartridges is a moral 
impossibility. Mr. Needham’s new breech-loading rifle is also an 
excellent weapon. After firing, in taking the Needham rifle from the 
shoulder, it is opened by turning the stock with the right hand, which 
at the same time expels the empty cartridge case and cocks the gun ; 
it is then ready to receive the new cartridge, after which a turn of the 
hand towards the left effectually closes the breech ; this may be done 
when putting the rifle to the shoulder preparatory to taking a fresh 
aim ; so there is no time lost. Indeed, there are only two motions in 
loading and firing. 

There are only “‘ fourteen parts” in this rifle, including “screws ;” 


and in this respect it recommends itself. 
VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. HH 
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Breech-loaders, however, would be of little use without well fitting 
and easily extracted cartridge cases ; these features, combined with cer- 
tainty of ignition, have brought those of Messrs. Kynoch into public 
favour, and better manufacture cannot be desired. In a recent trial, 
made by the editor of the Fie/d, of these cases, Schultze’s powder was 
fired from them, giving an excellent * pattern ” and “ penetration ”— 
indeed, from the popularity of this explosive amongst sportsmen, one 
would augur that our tried but “ dirty old friend,” Black Gunpowder, 
will soon have its “nose put out of joint.” <A smokeless explosive, 
however, was long wanted by sportsmen, as it is so easy to “get in” 
the second barrel at a wild November “ covey.” Those who have no 
birds to try it on, had better get a box of “Flyers” from Mr. 
Marrison, the gunmaker of Norwich; they are a capital substitute, 
and give great sport, being as like reality in their flight as possible. 
Apropos to ‘new explosives,” Reeves’s gun-felt has found great 
favour in the eyes of many sportsmen, and is strongly recommended 
on the score of its “hard hitting” qualities. Mr. Pape, of New- 
castle, who so distinguished himself at the /%e/d gun trials, has 
brought out an excellent breech-loading system applicable to sporting 
guns ; in which spiral spring-plungers are got rid of in favour of the 
more sensible and safe small arm-plungers. These plungers hook 
into a square block steel anvil, which fits flat against the lock-plates, 
and is overlapped by the hammers. The usual half-cocking move- 
ment of the hammer draws the plunger flush with the abutment ; a 
slight pressure of the lever throws the gun open for loading. To 
lock the gun it is only requisite to shut down the barrels, when they 
are caught and bound to the stock by a powerful revolving wedge, 
which has a circular movement from left to right, and wears upon the 
bite, being self-adjusted by the thickening of the wedge, an original 
and valuable idea, which will keep the barrels from working loose or 
shaky for a number of years, a matter of great importance to sports- 
men residing abroad. The extractor is another important advantage 
possessed by this gun, working up and down a vertical groove as it 
does ; and while it performs the office of extracting the empty car- 
tridge cases, it at the same time guides the barrels direct to their 
position, thus forming a continuation and a connecting link between 
the barrels and stock. Mr. Pape’s name as a manufacturer of hard- 
hitting and good pattern making guns, is second to none, and he has 
repeatedly demonstrated his proficiency at public trials. 

Amongst the most popular of breech-loaders for sporting purposes 
stands Powell’s “snap-action.” This breech-loader was selected at 
the Fie/d trial in 1866 upon its merits, and has since maintained its 
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high character as a simple and secure arrangement for fastening down 
the barrels of fowling-pieces for discharge, and releasing them by 
means of a lever for reloading. The lever by which the barrels are 
fastened down turns on a pin or axis, and has a quadrant-shaped end, 
which, when they are shut, bears forcibly upon the top of the lump 
between the barrels, and securely holds them down during the dis- 
charge of the gun. A spring bears upon the short end of the lever 
and forces it towards the barrels. 

Mr. Dougall’s “lock-fast” gun is almost too well known to need 
description, but we give from “Shooting Simplified,” of which he 
is the author, the story of its invention. It was from a practical 
knowledge of his subject, and the quick observation of many 
deficiencies in all varieties of guns manufactured on the breech- 
loading system, that instigated Mr. Dougall to invent the lock- 
fast gun. What he saw was requisite was to draw the rear end of 
the barrels into corresponding annular recesses in, or upon equivalent 
projections on, the stock; and this was done by converting the 
hitherto fixed hinge-pin, on which the barrels play, into a movable 
eccentric key. The eccentricity of this key’s motion causes the 
barrels to play in and out from the stock, completely altering the 
whole construction and quality of a breech-loader, by permitting the 
ends of the barrels and the false breech “to interlock with each 
other.” Hence the gun is termed the “lock-fast,” a strictly proper 
designation. The locking power exceeds 1,200 lb. in the lightest 
fowling-pieces, and can be increased in proportion to the weight 
of the gun. 

It is only justice to Mr. Dougall to state that he is one of those 
persevering Scotchmen who have thrust themselves into notice by 
their abilities. In addition to his capacity of gunmaker, he com- 
bines that of a /ittérateur, having formerly edited a Scotch paper, as 
well as having been a member of the staff of the Fied/d and the Sporting 
Gazette. Mr. Willison, of London Bridge, late of Mr. Dougall’s esta- 
blishment, has shown us some beautiful weapons of his manufacture, 
on various principles, and their style and finish are simply exquisite; we 
question if he will not soon rival his late worthy master. The well- 
known firm of Wilkinson and Co., in Pall Mall, have also contributed 
to the success of the breech-loader in England by inventing their 
celebrated “‘ direct action” gun. This arrangement is perfectly free 
from all chance of accident. When the gun is loaded it is impossible 
to close it if the striker is in a dangerous position, or to open it after 
firing until the striker is withdrawn by half-cocking. The shape of 


the striker and the way in which it is recessed into the cockhead is 
HOH 2 
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a great improvement. The striker is moved by contact with the cam 
surfaces of the recess in which it works, and thus the full force of the 
mainspring is exerted immediately the trigger is released, and, as the 
blow is in a direct line with the axis of the barrel and cartridge, it 
acts in the most advantageous direction. The direct action of the 
striker, which receives the full force of the mainspring at once, 
without any complication of separate pins or springs, renders a 
missfire almost ‘impossible. The action of the extractor is very 
simple, powerful, and certain, consisting of only three pieces. No 
spring is used in any part of the gun except the locks, and this plan 
is, we believe, a system which allows of the conversion of either 
muzzle-loading or breech-loading pin cartridge guns with strength and 
efficiency. 

Mr. Holland, of Bond Street, deserves the thanks of the public 
for producing good guns at low prices. He was the first to dispel 
the fallacy that a “fabulous sum” was necessary to obtain a good 
weapon. ‘This firm is celebrated for its “rook and rabbit” rifles, 
also for different specimens of breech-loaders, one of which on the 
following system we much admire: the principal grip or fastening is 
formed by a large square bolt, almost the full length of the action. 
This bolt works in a wide slot, a quarter of an inch wider than the 
lump of the barrels, thus preventing any possibility of the muzzles 
drooping. The second grip is formed by the lever, at the end of 
which is a powerful hook, quite apart from the bolt, thus forming a 
distinct second fastening. This bolt is forced home by two springs, 
either of which would be sufficient to work the action, so that if one 
broke the gun could be still used. Mr. Holland informs us that he 
is also bringing out a “treble-grip” gun, which we have not yet seen. 

Snap-guns, although the most convenient to use, have got into bad 
repute among sportsmen on account of their not being made on 
sound principles, and only having a bolt pushed into a recess in the 
lump of the barrel, which bolt had to be home before the gun was 
fired, leaving no surface for wear; so that after a little use the gun 
became a complete rattletrap ; consequently, the shooting powers of 
the gun were deteriorated, as well as the safety and comfort, as no 
sportsman likes to handle a gun which constantly vibrates. 

It has always been admitted that the double-grip action with the 
lever over the trigger guard was the strongest of all actions, but the 
lever was continually getting loose and coming unfastened, while it was 
very much in the way of carrying the gun on the shoulder. Messrs. 
Lang and Sons have altered all this by making the same fastening open 
and close by other means—z.¢., with the lever between the hammers, 
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similar to the Westley-Richards lever, or with a lever at the side of 
and under the right hammer, which is quite out of the way, and in a 
most convenient and comfortable position, while they make it a snap 
action by introducing a wedge-bolt at the back of the double grip. 
This wedge-bolt causes the double grip cam to rotate, and being 
wedge-shaped will always maintain a sound and solid bearing, and as 
it continues to wear wedges up the double cam, which it keeps up to 
its work, and entirely prevents any tendency to get loose. This bolt 
alone, without the double grip which it works, is quite as strong as 
many of the snap modes of gun fastenings. 

For rifles Messrs. Lang prefer the lever over the trigger-guard, and 
in addition to their treble grip fastening just described, adopt an 
extension of the rib between the barrels, a massive piece of steel, 
which, fitting into the breech action between the hammers, forms a 
fourth grip, and effectually prevents the slightest opening at the 
breech or lateral shifting of the barrels, to which, in consequence of 
the enormous charges used at the present day, both express and large- 
bore rifles are peculiarly liable. We think the snap a great acquisition 
for large game shooting where great quickness of loading is 
necessary. ‘This firm are also famous for their “rook and rabbit ” 
rifles. 

The sportsman of the present day has certainly a chance of getting 
a good gun at a moderate price from Messrs. J. and W. Tolley, if 
we may judge by the following quotation from Land and Water, 
a great authority on all matters appertaining to firearms :— 

In consequence of some remarks we recently made concerning the shooting of 
shot guns, Messrs. J. and W. Tolley invited us to shoot their guns, for pattern 
and penetration. The first we tried was the central-fire gun, which has acquired 
the sobriquet of ‘The Tolley,” and which is pretty well known amongst keepers 
and others who require a sound weapon at a low figure. The practice at an iron 
30-inch circular target at 40 yards’ distance with Eley’s “Blues,” 3 drms. of 
Curtis and Harvey’s No. 6 powder, and 1}0z. No. 6 shot, was as follows :—167 
pattern, 30 sheets of brown paper penetrated. 


The rifles sent out by this firm also enjoy a reputation. ' 

The Bacon breech-loader, an invention of Francis Bacon, Esq., 
late Royal Marine Artillery, has taken a place amongst the best of 
our sporting weapons, and for these reasons: very rapid loading, from 
the motions of cocking and throwing away the discharged cartridge 
being automatically performed by the gun instead of by the sportsman; 
frequent shots gained, from the independent action of the barrels, 
and being able to fire either whilst loading the other; safety, 
(especially where a loader is employed) from the impossibility of 
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discharging the gun till it is properly closed, and from the simple 
contrivance for bolting instead of half-cocking—a point of great 
consequence when using a pair of guns; rapid ignition from the 
direct action of the striker; ease of cleaning ; absence of hammers, 
and consequent quick and easy sight. The parts of the gun are 
simple and strong, and fewer in number than those of the ordinary 
breech-loader. The breech joint can never become slack and open 
from firing, as that of the Lefaucheux does, the action being enclosed 
and supported in the barrel itself instead of being attached to the 
stock and only hinged to the barrel, as it is in the latter gun. 

‘The mechanism by which all this is brought about is as follows :— 
A hollow cylinder contains a steel rod, round which is coiled the 
extraordinary length of five feet six inches of stout wire spring, thus 
reducing the tension at every point to a minimum. The end of this 
rod being pointed, is driven by the spring to discharge the cartridge. 
The reverse end receives the detent, which holds it at fullcock. The 
action is secured when closed by two solid cams, which abut upon 
similar cams solid with the barrel, and thus the support of the ex- 
plosion is in the barrel itself, instead of being a separate piece held 
externally to the barrel, and below the line of pressure, as in the 
Lefaucheux. The extractor is a simple hook or tooth, which grips 
the flange of the cartridge and withdraws it along the opening breech. 
The cartridge then disappears endwise down a hole through the 
centre of the stock, 

The central-fire principle is now generally adapted to everything in 
firearms requiring strength, precision, and certainty of ignition. We 
even find it applied to “alarm guns,” for disappointing and detect- 
ing poachers. It remained for Mr. Burgess, of Malvern Wells, to 
bring out this desideratum, and it is an invention of great importance 
to game preservers, and largely used by them. The gun, which is a 
simple chamber fastened to a fixture, is set on full cock, when a 
poacher, a fox, or a dog running against it, sets off the charge. The 
report is excessively loud, and carries terror to the heart of the 
midnight prowler, but too often indebted to a low public-house for 
his supply of Dutch courage. 

Dress is of vast importance to a true sportsman—we mean the 
“cool hand” and “ steady eye” who makes sport a profession and 
studies the surroundings of his “beat.” He it is who assimilates his 
dress to that of the moor, and picks the patterns of his habiliments 
from the truly natural heather mixtures of MacDougall in Sackville 
Street of “tartan” renown. He it is who gets a pair of well fitting 
“ Idstone” boots from our old friend at Temple Bar, in which he can 
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do his walking with ease and pleasure to himself and friends. He is 
never objurgated by rivals for lagging, and told fiercely to “‘ come on” 
when they would much rather “ run him in” to the lodge or box, and 
sentence him to “ whisky and cigars” for the remainder of his stay. 
There, in solitude and disgust, he will find ample time to apply 
Elliman’s Embrocation (the best remedy for sprains and bruises 
we know of) to his inflamed feet and ankles, and vow never to 
commit such suicidal folly again. Sport this season, alike at deer, 
grouse, and partridge, has been above the average, and many readers 
of this magazine will have tested the merits of the various accurate 
and highly finished weapons we have described in these pages ; if 
we have given them a greater insight into their mechanism than they 
possessed before, with a view to each sportsman knowing the 
intrinsic value of his own gun, we have accomplished our purpose 
in writing “The Sporting Breech-Loader and its Origin.” 





STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” “THE 
VALLEY OF POPPIES,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN WHICH SUSAN TELLS HER TERRIBLE STORY. 


? 


OOR dear soul; why, I should not ha’ known you,’ 
said Mrs. Titsy to Susan Harley, who sat in Dr. 
Johnson’s easy chair, supported by several pillows. 

“‘T dare say not,” said Susan feebly. 

“ Dear, dear, what must ha’ been the sufferings thou’s gone 
through !” 

“ Poor lass! poor lass!” said Tom Titsy, while Cesar insinuated 
his nose between Susan’s hand and knee. 

“To think of the poor dear fellow being murdered! It gives me 
the shivers! Well, I never did like that Magar.” 

“ Mother !” exclaimed Tom, “ don’t:say that, it’s just what every- 
body will say: and besides I’ve heard you stand up for him.” 

“Be quiet, Tom,” replied Mrs. Titsy; “let Susan tell us all 
about it.” 

Susan sat gazing into the fire, while Tom’s big rough dog blinked 
his eyes at her. 

“Do you feel strong enough, Susan, lass, to talk to us? If not, 
thou knows we can wait.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Susan, looking into Tom’s face with a kindly 
expression and motioning him to a chair. 

“TI saw Magar when I was in Liverpool.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Titsy, smoothing her apron and preparing 
to become an attentive listener. 

“IT did not think so until lately; but I know now that it must 
have been him. He was disguised, and talking to a bad-looking man 
who came on board as a passenger.” 

‘Don’t fluster yourself, lass,” said Tom. 

“That man was engaged to push me overboard.” 

“Good Lord !” exclaimed Mrs. Titsy. 
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‘**T know now that he was, though I did not know it then.” 

Tom set his teeth, and wished he had the scoundrel by the 
throat. 

“He spoke to me more than once in a friendly way, pointed out 
to me the Welsh coast, and told me when we were passing Cape 
Clear. He was a blear-eyed, ill-looking man, but he tried to make 
himself agreeable—for the purpose, no doubt, of putting me into the 

“ Damn him !” said Tom, half rising from his seat. 

“ There now, do be quiet,” said Tom’s mother, “ and don’t let us 
hear such language as that when we should be saying our prayers and 
thanking Heaven for this deliverance.” 

“We had a pleasant passage until we caught sight of land, which 
they said was the shore of Long Island ; but here the ship tossed a 
good deal, and the man I tell you of was continually close to me. 
He wanted me to look over the side to see some dolphins.” 

Tom could not keep his seat. 

“When we were just entering New York Bay he got more friendly 
than ever. It was evening. The sea was smoother, but the ship 
seemed to roll a good deal. The pilot had come on board, and 
some of the sailors had just before been lowered in a boat—I don’t 
know what for. It was getting dusk, and I went to the side of the 
vessel to see more distinctly a sight which the man I tell you of said 
I should never forget. I stood upon a coil of ropes. Suddenly the 
vessel gave a great lurch, and I felt as if I were lifted off my feet and 
pushed over.” : 

‘Lord have mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Titsy. ‘ And did you 
go into the water ?” 

“No; thank God! The boat which had been lowered was going 
to be used again shortly, and was only partly drawn up the vessel’s 
side.” 

“* Capital!” said Tom, rubbing his hands, “ and you fell into it ?” 

“T did,” said Susan, “‘ and was not much hurt. When I got on 
deck again there was a noise between the man I tell you of and a 
sailor. The man was taking his oath he did not do it. The sailor 
asked me if the fellow hadn’t pushed me. _I said I thought not, and 
I did think not. The man said he had tried to save me. The sailor 
said he could almost swear the brute pushed me over ; but as I took 
his part, the row ended in the sailor swearing a good deal, and 
advising me to keep clear of the fellow, which I did. The next day, 
an hour before we landed, he was taken into custody for a robbery in 
Liverpool. The police had followed him in a steamer which must 
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have passed us in the night, and the detective came on board in the 
bay.” 

“And didn’t you think, then, that he had pushed you, Susan, 
lass ?” inquired Tom. 

“No! why should he wish to harm me? I have thought so since. 
I know now that he was engaged to do so. I am sure of it.” 

“‘ Have you ever seen him since?” Mrs. Titsy asked. 

“ Never.” 

“Should you know him again ?” 

** Amongst a thousand,” Susan replied. 

“Well, go on, lass—about the landing ?” said Tom. 

““T looked for Silas,” went on Susan in an undertone. ‘‘ You may 
be sure I did not know what to do when I could not find him. I 
made inquiries. I mentioned the address which Magar had given 
me. There was no address in his letters, because he had moved 
about so much, he said, and I was to direct to the post-office. 
Nobody knew the address. I was half mad. People were running 
and pushing about. It was all I could do to keep my luggage. At 
last I told a good-natured looking woman my troubles, and by her 
advice I was taken to an hotel, and the next day I put an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper. I wandered about half the night, near ‘where 
the ferry-boat from the vessel landed the passengers ; but no Silas, 
no Silas.” 

Susan’s voice faltered, and she hid her face in her hands. Tom 
stole up to her chair and laid his hand gently upon her shoulder. 

“There, there, my lass, don’t give way ; there, there,” said Tom. 

“Have a little drop of something warm,” said Mrs. Titsy, 
rummaging amongst some bottles in the oak corner cupboard and 
mixing a decoction of which Susan was induced to sip. 

“Nowhere could I find him. I could not sleep night nor day. I 
could not believe he had deserted me.” 

“No, lass, he wouldn’t have done that, wouldn’t Silas ; I’ll say that 
for him,” said Tom. 

“The advertisement did no good. The police did no good. The 
post-office did no good. Days went on, weeks, months. I could do 
nothing. At last my money was gone ; and, the Lord forgive me! I 
began to think I had been duped ; for why, or for what, I could not 
think. But Mrs. Gompson said I should be. I thought of that. 1 
remembered, too, what Magar had told me about Silas being a 
beggar, and in his power.” 

“When did he tell thee that, lass ?” inquired Tom. 
“TI never heard that before,” said Mrs. Titsy. 
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“No, you would not. I told nobody; but I wished to go all the 
more for that. At last I thought Silas was ruined, as Magar said, 
and that he was ashamed to meet me, or that he had done some- 
thing wrong ; I thought a thousand things. I often sat down to write 
to you all ; but my pride would not let me. I could not bear it to 
be said I had been deceived. People shook their heads and warned 
me when I went away; I could not bear the triumph they would 
have in knowing that they had prophesied right ; I should have had 
no pity.” 

‘*Susan, Susan, vo pity,” said Mrs. Titsy, reproachfully. 

“Yes, yes, from you; and yours I could not bear. Oh, Tom! 
have you forgiven me?” 

This appeal to Tom fairly brought tears into his eyes. He took 
the wasted hand extended to him and kissed it ; after which he was 
obliged to go to the door and pretend to release a pigeon from his 
capacious pocket. When he returned Susan continued her story. 

“‘ My feelings would not let me write. I prayed for you all, and at 
last resigned myself to my fate. I went out to service; I lost two 
places because I was not cheerful. Whenever I had a holiday I 
wandered about looking for Silas. Christmas days were the hardest 
tome. I thought my heart would break many a time. By-and-by 
I grew more resigned, and after being two years in two places, I got 
with an English family who kept a store, and there I lived more 
peacefully and contentedly.” 

*‘ And did you never get any letters from us?” asked Mrs. Titsy. 

** Never.” 

“What a plot it is! what a plot it is!” said Tom. 

“One day, when I had begun to be a little more like myself, I 
thought I would paper out a trunk that I had at poor Mr. Martyn’s. 
I got a London newspaper which master sometimes received, and 
then the awful light burst upon me.” 

“ There, gently, lass, gently,” said Tom, noticing Susan’s growing 
excitement. 

“T noticed the word ‘ Middleton,’ and I read it till my brain was on 
fire. Iwas nearly mad. I raved. Oh! don’t be afraid, Mrs. Titsy 
—mother—for you have been a mother to me, ungrateful that I am. 
Don’t be alarmed, Tom. It is all over now. ‘There, you see, I am 
quite calm again. Read that.” 

Mrs. Titsy took from Susan a carefully preserved though soiled 
extract from a newspaper, and read as follows :— 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY: Suspicious AFFAIR.—Our readers will re- 
member that some time since it was decided by the county authorities to widen 
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and rebuild Middleton Bridge. The increased traffic along the London road, 
consequent upon the gradual opening up of the great coal fields of Tipwell, had 
rendered the bridge unsafe, and on the recommendation of the Bridge Committee, 
and in consideration of the voluntary assistance of some of the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Middleton, it was resolved to purchase a large piece of land on either side 
for the purpose of widening the bridge and making a handsome structure worthy 
of the borough and county too. Mr. Alderman Magar for some time strenuously 
opposed the scheme; but when he found how strongly the burgesses were in 
favour of it, and how handsomely some of them had offered to subscribe towards 
it, he liberally came forward and made the authorities a present of his famous old 
corn mill, which at the outset they had proposed to purchase at £3,000, being 
determined to obtain an Act of Parliament, if necessary, to compel owners of 
property on either side to consent to the proposed improvement. We have pre- 
viously expressed our high sense of Mr. Magar’s liberality, which is duly appre- 
ciated by the town. Let us not further wander from the subject in hand. On 
Monday last, when the masons were removing the last stones of the old mill, a 
labourer struck his axe upon what appeared to bea vault. Some few Roman 
coins had been found in the course of the work, and the labourer thinking he had 
come upon something still more valuable, said nothing of his imaginary good luck 
except to an old friend, and they agreed to open the vault after the other labourers 
left work. Their horror and disappointment may be imagined when we state 
that a ghastly skeleton of a man was the result of their secret search. The body 
had evidently been interred in quick lime. There was a terrible fracture on the 
skull, and medical examination goes to prove that the remains are those of a full- 
grown man, who had evidently been foully murdered. There were no clothes nor 
linen found ; but a ring or galvanic loop was afterwards discovered with the letter 
‘“*H” upon it. The medical authorities cannot agree as to how long these bones 
have been lying there. Dr. Smythe is of opinion that they have been interred 
upwards of fifty years; while Mr. Jones, surgeon, thinks they have not been 
buried more than ten years. The affair has created a great deal of sensation. 
Some of the oldest inhabitants in the borough remember the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a townsman about thirty years ago; but at present no further light 
has been thrown upon the affair. The mill has been in the possession of Mr. 
Alderman Magar for about fifteen yeazs, prior to which the late Mr. Smithson 
had it for more than half a century. Mr. Magar has himself offered a reward of 
£50 to any person who can identify the body or give conclusive evidence as to the 
murderer. On Tuesday evening an inquest was held on the remains, when 
evidence bearing out the above facts was adduced. The jury returned a verdict 
of «* Wilful murder against some person or persons unknown.” The police are 
using strenuous efforts to fathom this horrible mystery. It is to be hoped that 
persons who have relatives missing will communicate with the police. We trust 
that through the publicity which will be given to the case by the press the 
murdered man will be avenged. We have some hopes that the ring may prove 
to be of more importance than the jury seemed inclined to accord to it. Every 
effort should be used, at any rate, to find the party who sold the ring. ‘ Murder 
will out,”’ and justice will claim the guilty sooner or later.—J/iddleton Star. 


Susan sobbed while Mrs. Titsy read, though every word had long 
been impressed upon her memory. 
“Can you wonder at my feelings on reading that paragraph? It 
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was my own ring they found. Silas took it from my finger the week 
before he was to have gone to America.” 

“Well, by gum! Dear me! What a world it is,” exclaimed Tom, 
striding up and down the kitchen, and then stopping suddenly before 
Susan. “I set that bit of news up myself. It was the first paragraph 
as I ever did put into type all through. By gum! And to think as 
I was tracking the murderer all the time. Why, it’s enough to make 
one daft to think of it!” 

“ And to think of that Magar,” said Mrs. Titsy. 

“You used to like him, mother,” said Tom, with the faintest 
symptom of a reproach in his manner. 

“‘ Never, Tom—how can you say so?” replied Mrs. Titsy. 

“Well, no matter, mother, we are all agreed about him now ; and 
that psalm-singing thief, Jennings, must have had a hand in it.” 

“That is true,” said Mrs. ‘litsy, “for don’t you mind, Tom, how 
he used to read letters which he pretended he had received from 
Silas ?” 

“‘ Aye, and from Susan too, for that matter. By gum, it’s been a 
deep-laid scheme.” 

At this moment Dr. Johnson entered the house, and the strange 
story of the day had to be recounted to him ; his principal comment 
upon the narrative had reference to the old calendar on the mantel- 
piece, upon which “‘ November 15” was still prominent through the. 
pencil marks made on that fatal and never-to-be-forgotten Sunday of 
Collinson’s disappearance. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 


Tue scene shifts to the highways and byways of Cartown. It is 
a cold, dreary afternoon. ‘The snow is white and hard on the earth. 
The wind picks up loose feathery particles of the snow and drives 
them hither and thither in wavy drifts of white. It is winter over 
all the land. The cold is biting and bitter. It attacks you at all 
points and enters your very soul like iron. There is no avoiding it. 

On the road leading to Cartown there is a solitary wayfarer who 
marches on defiant of wind and weather. He is meanly clad, but 
his fur cap and tightly fitting coat give him a comfortable appearance 
nevertheless. A small bundle is strapped upon his shoulders, and he 
carries a heavy stick. The wind receives him, at every bend in the 
road, with an icy gust, which he parries with his arm drawn over his 
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face. Despite the icy shower of snow crystals that meets him he is 
victorious ; for he trudges on with a lithe swing in his gait. 

The traveller is Jacob Martyn. You might have expected to find 
him downcast and despondent. Notso. There are marks of care 
upon his young face, but pride and energy shine out of the full 
searching eye, while the compressed lip and well-cut chin give 
additional evidence of mental and physical vigour. 

Arrived at the entrance to Cartown, Jacob pulls his cap over his 
brow and pduses upon the bridge. The river, which had sparkled 
in the sun when he first saw it, is now silent as the tomb. It is 
frozen into lumps, as if its life had been stopped in the height of a 

“wild gambol of pleasure. Jacob’s fine imagination at Once sees in 
the picture a likeness to his own frozen hopes and prospects ; but in 
spite of himself he cannot shut out from his mind the thought that 
some morning the sun will shine upon the river and release the 
imprisoned waters. 

Instead of going straight on into Cartown, Jacob tak€s a bypath 
which leads him to a public-house at the back of the principal 
street—the very house in which Mr. Spawling undertook to protect 
and assist Spenzonian Whiffler in the days of Petroski the clown. 

Lifting the latch, Jacob enters, the wind rushing after him with a 
bitter hissing. Unslinging his bundle, Jacob seats himself before a 
great crackling wood and coal fire. 

“Tt’s fine and cawd” says the landlord, a stolid, -soldierly looking 
fellow of fifty. 

Jacob makes no reply. He puts his feet upon the fender with the 
air of one who has taken possession of the hearth and has a right to it. 

“T said it was a cawd day !” shouts the landlord, with undisguised 
annoyance at his guest’s indifference. 

“‘ Indeed !” says Jacob, without turning his head ; “the news is 
somewhat stale. What can I have to eat?” 

“ Supposing I say ‘ nowt,’ Mr. Surly?” is the reply. 

“‘T can pay for what I have,” responds Jacob, turning round and 
looking at the host for the first time. 

“ Did I say thou couldn’t ?” 

“ Well, well, let us have no fuss.” 

‘Who wants to?” 

“ Not I.” 

“Then be civil, and thou’'ll get civility in return,” says the land- 
lord, taking up a huge poker, and raising up the wood on the fire 
until the sparks leap up the chimney in a swarm, like a cloud of 
golden bees. 
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“1’m hungry,” says Jacob, “and have forgotten how to pay com- 
pliments ; I dare say I’m a brute, but I didn’t: mean to be uncivil. 
There! Now what can I have?” , 

The iron has evidently entered the soul of Jacob. The bitter 
experiences of life have come upon him in his youth. 

“Well,” replies the landlord, “if thou’rt civil, thou can have some 
Irish stew and the best glass of beer in Cartown, and be served by 
a chap as fought at Waterloo.” 

“A soldier !” says Jacob,quickly, “and a Waterloo veteran !” 

“Right you are,” says the man. 

“Sir,” says Jacob, “pray forgive my rudeness; I ask you ten 
thousand pardons.” 

“ All right ; say no more. It’s my business to serve you,” said the 
host ; and he disappeared, leaving Jacob in the full enjoyment of the 
roaring fire. 

Presently, having done full justice to the cuésine of the establish- 
ment, Jacob ordered a jug of hot ale, and with an air of politeness 
which astonished the landlord, begged that he would join him in 
disposing of the same. 

‘A man’s manners always improve after dinner,” said the host. 

“ And his strength also,” said Jacob, smiling. ‘ When a fellow is 
cold and hungry, his manners are apt to get frozen.” 

‘Yes, you must have been very hungry, master, and cold,” said 
the host. ‘“ Here’s your health.” 

“ And better manners to me, eh?” said Jacob, his face beaming 
with good humour. 

“Certainly,” said the oldsoldier. ‘ But I’m not so sure that you’re 
reight about a chap as is hungry not being strong. I remember 
fighting a man of the 2oth on an empty stomach; and, by jingo! 
I should have killed him if he hadna shut up after th’ second 
round.” 

“Yes, one feels vicious and brutal when one is very hungry,” said 
Jacob. “By the way, can you tell me anything about the public 
school here ?” 

“Should think I can,” said the soldier, tossing off another glass of 
his own hot and pungent liquor, which scented the room with ginger 
and nutmeg. 

“Do you know Mr. Spawling?” 

“ Aye, God bless him, I do,” said the landlord, his face relaxing 
into a genial smile. ‘‘ Like some other good folk, he’s gone.” 

“Gone !” exclaimed Jacob ; “‘ you don’t mean that he is dead?” 

“No, not as I knows on.” 
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“Thank God for that,” said Jacob, fervently. 

“¢ Amen,” responded the landlord. 

“You mean that he has left this part of the country.” 

*‘ Ah, that’s what I mean,” said the landlord, looking at Jacob with 
a puzzled, inquiring air. “Why, where have I seen you before, 
master ?” 

“Here, perhaps, in Cartown,” said Jacob; “but tell me, my 
friend, tell me about the schoolmaster.” 

*‘ Gone away nigh six months back.” 

“ Where ?” 

“To London they say, but nobody seems to know for certain.” 

** And Spen, the—the—” 

“The actor lad ?” said the landlord. 

“Yes ; the boy who 

“The schoolmaster took to in this very house, about ten years 
ago,” continued the landlord ; “he’s a man now.” 

“Yes, the same,” said Jacob; “Spenzonian Whiffler he called 
himself.” 

“Ah, he was a rum ’un, and no mistake. Well, he’s gone, too; 
all the lot’s gone in fact.” 

“What! the housekeeper too?” said Jacob, starting to his feet. 

‘Yes, and th’ housekeeper too,” said the landlord. 

Jacob put on his cap, buttoned his coat, put half-a-crown upon the 
table, strode about the room, and sighed deeply, the landlord with a 
glass stopped short in its way to his lips staring at him. 

“ Look here,” said Jacob; “I shall sleep here to-night. I’ll pay 
for what I’ve had: if there’s any change give it to me when I come 
back. I’m not rich, but I can pay. Take care of my bundle.” 

And without another word Jacob rushed out of the house. 

“Well, I don’t know about. that,” soliloquised the landlord ; 
“ perhaps the beds will be all engaged. We're not called on to take 
in lunatics, and if thou’rt not very like one my name isn’t Bill; he’s 
regular crazy, or else in some trouble. Why, he’s left his glass full!” 

This latter fact quite confirmed the landlord’s views, and pondering 
over the circumstance he laid down his own empty glass, put forth 
his hand in a vague, puzzled way, carried Jacob’s to his lips, and set 
it down again quite empty. 

Jacob hurried back over the bridge and into the white fields, and 
on over snowy hedge and frozen ditch, leaving a long track behind 
him, where no other feet had pressed the virgin snow. 

It had been his intention to see Dorothy privately at Cartown, and 
if possible to learn from her whether Lucy’s love had changed. He 
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feared for his fate because he had received no letter, from Lucy’s 
own dear self nor from Dorothy or Spen, in reply to communica- 
tions which he had sent to each. Though he had been wandering 
about the country for more than a year, obtaining occasional employ- 
ment in various capacities, he had made arrangements for the receipt 
of letters. He knew the Cartown postmaster, and had written 
to him saying that he had instructed some correspondents to 
address him at the Cartown post-office, and requesting that these 
letters might be forwarded to him from time to time, according to 
circumstances. The postmaster had written a kind note in return, 
gladly undertaking to see that his correspondent’s wishes were carried 
out. Meanwhile Jacob had written a long letter to Lucy, detailing his 
misfortunes, but telling her that her love would support him under 
his afflictions, and that so long as he had that bright talisman to 
cheer him, he would struggle on with the hope that the day was not 
far distant when a brave reliance on industry and perseverance and 
an implicit trust in God would bring their reward. Then he told her 
how to address her letters to him in the future. He wrote thus the 
very day upon which he left Middleton. A week afterwards he 
received a letter from Spen, in which Whiffler told him that shortly 
he would be going to London, and that if Jacob ever journeyed to 
Cartown and did not find him there, he must write to him “To be 
left at the General Post Office, London.” Jacob, thinking that Spen 
was romancing as usual, was in no way prepared for the breaking up 
of the Spawling establishment. He had written to the Cartown post- 
office and found that no other letters had been addressed to him; he 
had written to Spen and received no reply ; he had also despatched 
a letter to Dorothy as well as to Lucy. At length he began to 
believe in the saying about people being friends so long as the sun 
shines, and deserting each other in the darkness of poverty. But he 
was determined to satisfy himself concerning Lucy, and thus it was 
that he came to Cartown. His pride would not let him show him- 
self to any one but Dorothy. With her he could have carried matters 
with a high hand. But the intelligence which the landlord at the 
public-house had given him disarranged his plans, and excited fears 
and forebodings that impelled him onwards through the snow to the 
house of the Cantrills. 

Jacob did not pause until he reached the wood. The loneliness 
of the place, made more apparent by the moaning of the wind among 
the trees, appalled him. ‘There were the marks of other footsteps in 
the path that led to the well-known cottage. Could they be hers? 


Robinson Crusoe did not look with more curiosity and interest at 
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the print in the sand than did Jacob at the traces of some person 
who had passed on before him. He contrasted the marks with the 
impressions made by himself. The feet that had gone before were 
much smaller than his own. How his heart beat! He hurried on 
faster, thinking he might perhaps overtake Lucy! On he went, until 
he saw a figure enter the garden in front of Cantrill’s cottage. It 
was a woman, and about Lucy’s height, wrapped up in a dark red 
cloak—it must be Lucy! No—there was an indescribable grace in 
Lucy’s movements that was wanting here. He concealed himself 
behind the gate-post at the entrance to the garden. The cloaked 
figure turned half round, and Jacob saw that it was the gipsy girl 
whom he had met in the wood when walking with Lucy. Then he 
saw that the cottage was deserted ; the shutters were closed; no 
smoke went up from the chimney. Even Jacob’s desperate energy 
and schooled will gave way before this realisation of the forebodings 
that had fallen upon him when he hurried away from the inn 
at Cartown: he reeled, with an exclamation of pain, threw himself 
upon the garden step, and sobbed as though his great heart would 
burst. 

Setting down a little basket half filled with herbs which even the 
snow had not concealed from her, the gipsy ran to Jacob’s 
assistance. With the quick perception of her sex and tribe she 
recognised him immediately, and knew, as well as if he had told her, 
that Lucy was the immediate cause of his grief. 

It was long ere the gipsy girl could induce Jacob to rise, and when 
he did comply with her urgent appeal he stood up crushed in heart 
and spirit, shattered more beneath a fear of misfortune than by its 
actual realisation. We all suffer more from imaginary than from real 
calamities. It seemed to him as if Fate had left him alone with Woe. 

“When did they leave ?—when did she go?” he inquired at length, 
with well-acted calmness. 

“A long time since,” said the gipsy girl. 

“ Flow ?” 

“Ina grand carriage that waited for her in the road near our 
tents,” said the gipsy, watching intently the effect of her words. 

“ By force?” asked Jacob, excitedly, reanimated by a gleam of 
hope that Lucy was prevented against her will from communicating 
with him. 

“Force !” exclaimed the gipsy. “When a country girl leans on 
the arm of a grand gentleman, and is conducted to a carriage in 
company with her mother and rides away smiling, that doesn’t look 
like force.” 
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Jacob compressed his lips, and groaned inwardly. 

“‘ My dream is over, then,” he said bitterly. “Oh, my God! have 
I deserved all this?” The words hissed between his teeth as if his 
soul were in rebellion against the Deity. 

“Sir—sir! you take it too much to heart,” said the gipsy girl, 
alarmed at Jacob’s wild looks. 

“Heart!” exclaimed Jacob. “I hadaheart once. It has been 
a target for all the fiends in hell! Go away, my girl; leave me.” 

Mother, father, home, fortune, all gone, Jacob’s was indeed a sad 
fate ; but even his dark life had been illuminated by the love of this 
girl, whose voice had filled his childhood with an everlasting charm. 
The only real happiness he had ever known had been in her society; 
all his hopes centred in her; she was the only encouragement he 
had to work and hope and strive; he clung to her love with the 
desperation of one who was utterly destitute of friend, home, or 
fortune ; he had doubted her, and that was torture; but to have his 
doubts endorsed, and so cruelly endorsed as they had been, was an 
almost unbearable misery. He leaned against the well-known gate, 
gazing at the house, his thoughts wandering after the grand carriage 
to London ; wandering to the great city which he had never seen— 
the city of wealth and fame and wickedness, the city of broken hopes 
and of realised ambition, the great crowded, friendless city whither 
he had hoped some day to have carried Lucy in triumph, a con- 
queror in the lists of fame. 

“You saw her go?” he said, fiercely turning upon the gipsy7girl. 

“‘T did,” was the stern reply. 

“ Was the gentleman young ?” 

The gipsy nodded, and smiled a half pitying smile, which said 
more than words. Jacob hated her for it. 

“You lie!” Jacob exclaimed. ‘You are a wicked libeller, 
you ”—— 

The girl put her hand over Jacob’s mouth. 

“You must not say that tome. Is it not enough that she has 
gone without telling you she was going? Come to our tents and 
rest.” 

“Forgive me for my harsh words,” said Jacob, “and go away— 
leave me, leave me.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


Miriam did not obey the imperious command which closed the 
last chapter. On the contrary, she induced Jacob to accompany her 
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to the gipsy encampment. She led him away like a child. After 
his outburst of disappointment and grief he became calm and silent. 
For the time being he was indifferent about his movements. It was 
a dull sort of relief to walk. The wind had subsided. Evening had 
come on clear and bright. There were already stars in the sky when 
he passed down the path from the cottage with Miriam. 

The gipsies had fixed their winter quarters at a short distance 
from the spot where Jacob had seen their tents in the old days. 
Miriam conducted him through the wood to a deep and shaded 
valley, that very dale which he had visited on his first day at 
Cartown. It looked marvellously strange now lying before him 
under the winter sky, with mock-yellow stars down in the ravine. 
Arrived at their destination, Jacob found himself in quite a formid- 
able settlement of tents and houses on wheels—of the latter there 
were several with lights shining through well-curtained windows. 
Standing apart from the rest was a roomy-looking hut covered with 
thatch and furze. You could smell the wood faggots that were 
burning on the hearth. A gleam of light came through the wooden 
doorway as Miriam thrust open the door. 

“A friend of the Cantrills, who claims our hospitality,” she said, 
with a combined air of appeal and command. 

Jacob bowed his head before a motley group of men and women 
who were sitting and lying before the fire. 

“Who is he?” asked a bearded fellow, rising and approaching 
Miriam. 

“A wayfarer and a son of sorrow and misfortune,” said Jacob, 
touched by the picturesque interior. 

“You are welcome,” said the gipsy, looking into Jacob’s face; “I 
have seen you in these parts before.” 

At a signal from Miriam, Jacob took a seat in the warmest part of 
the hut, and a man who had been gazing intently at him since his 
first entrance gathered up a cloak, and went out. 

“The Baron doesn’t like strangers,” said a voice near Jacob; to 
which another answered, “‘ He’ll not be so nice when he skowers the 
cramprings in Dinsley.” ’ 

“Ah! ah! the devil claw thee, but thou’ll be there before him.” 

“Muffle your patter; he’s only here with his swag to dodge 
grabbing ; his tale won’t fadge ; it’s bam ; he’ll be at home with the 
jigger dubbers yet.” 

This conversation was carried on, in a low confidential style, by two 
men, who were lying on a bundle of mattedstraw. Though he under- 
stood but little of the gipsy cant in which they were partly speaking, 
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Jacob could glean from it that the man who had left the hut was 
comparatively a stranger among them, and that there was one of the 
tribe who had a poor opinion of him. 

A rude fireplace had been constructed at one end of the hut. 
The wood fire and a quaintly-contrived lamp that swung from the 
ceiling lit up the hut with a lurid glow, reddening the dark faces of 
the company, making the white teeth of the man who was laughing 
at the garrulous “ patter” of the “‘ Baron’s” critic still whiter ; cast- 
ing into shadow the “‘furzy” corners of the apartment ; bringing into 
relief various rough seats and couches, covered with coats and mats 
and thick drapery, and giving the whole scene the appearance of a 
set of deftly arranged accessories to heighten the beauty of Miriam, 
and make up an artistic picture of a gipsy queen. 

A red cloak, which had previously covered the girl’s black hair, 
was now flung carelessly over her shoulders. Her thick cloth dress 
was short enough to disclose a pair of beautifully rounded ankles, 
protected by woollen hose. She wore buckles in her thick shoes, 
but her bright eyes outshone the sparkles which the fire extracted 
from the well-polished metal. 

“Now, cheer up; this will do you good,” said Miriam, handing 
Jacob a hot potation that smelt strong and spicy. 

Jacob, who felt weak and weary, nodded his thanks, and Miriam 
returned his gaze with a look of complete satisfaction. 

Soon afterwards Lucy’s lover was fast asleep, and dreaming, not of 
the black-eyed beauty who when he closed his eyes leaned over his 
couch and covered him with a rug, but of a fair, light-haired creature, 
by whom he was led a weird chase over hill and dale, through valleys 
and over rivers ; until at last there was a loud mocking laugh, he fell 
headlong over a precipice—and awoke. 

With the imaginary fall Jacob’s dream ended ; but he started up at 
its seeming reality and uttered a cry of pain, whereupon a heavy 
hand grasped him by the shoulder, and the man who had left the hut 
when he and Miriam entered it said, “‘Hush—be quiet, for your 
life.” 

Jacob looked round. He found himself lying in a corner of the 
hut alone. He could hear voices hard by, but the hut was evidently 
silenced for the night. He must have slept some hours. 

“You are safe and in the hands of a friend, but we are both in 
danger,” said the man. 

“I have heard your voice before,” said Jacob. 
“Follow me,” said the man. 
Jacob hesitated. 
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“Fool!” hissed the man. “Take this, and fear no harm.” 

Jacob grasped the pistol which the stranger thrust into his hand. 

“Will you trust me now? Another minute and we are lost— 
come !” 

Half believing that he was still in a dream, Jacob arose and 
followed his guide. They passed two or three tents, The lights 
were out in the houses on wheels. It was a bright starlight night. 
The white, shining snow seemed to give forth a light of its own. 
When they were at a safe distance from the gipsy village Jacob’s mid- 
night disturber halted suddenly. 

“You heard them speak of the Baron?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Tt amused you, no doubt.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Jacob. 

“Jacob Martyn,” said the man, “ you know me.” 

“Good heavens, yes!” said Jacob, “now that you speak in your 
natural voice. It is Jennings.” 

“Enough,” said Jennings. 

“What means this masquerade ?” 

“Jacob Martyn, I once tried hard to serve you. As Heaven is 
my judge, I strove to avert that smash at Middleton.” * 

“T believe you.” 

“ Have I, then, any claim on your consideration ?” 

“Certainly. But why all this mystery? Why drag me out of a 
warm corner into the cold (Jacob shivered) to ask me so silly a 
question ?” 

‘Do you mean to say that you are not here as a spy?” 

Jennings turned sharply upon him as he asked the question, 
thrusting his face close to Jacob’s and gripping him tightly by the arm. 

“A spy!” exclaimed Jacob. 

“A spy!” hissed Jennings ; “to track me and take me.” 

“Track you! take you! what do you mean? You must be mad; 
that can be the only explanation of this strange conduct. Hands off, 
Jennings !” 

“ Swear it,” said Jennings. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Jacob, thrusting the man from him and 
assuming an attitude of defence. 

“Pooh !” said Jennings, “there is nothing in that pistol, but in 
this there is a bit of lead that would settle you before you could say 
‘Jack Robinson.’” 

“T don’t want to say ‘Jack Robinson.’ Let me go. You are 
playing a very poor trick upon an old friend.” 
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“T begin to believe you,” said Jennings. “Here, take this scarf, 
tie it round your neck ; you are cold. How long is it since you were 
in Middleton? Answer my questions, and we will return.” 

There was something so firm and earnest in the manner of 
Jennings that Jacob felt bound to comply. 

“‘T have not been in Middleton since my father’s death.” 

“Where have you been since then ?” 

“Everywhere: but let us go back to the fire.” 

“‘In good time. What have you been doing?” 

“Working.” 

“‘ At what ?” 

‘Writing, teaching, printing.” 

“Newspapers?” This latter interrogation was made sharply, and 
with the speaker’s hand once more on Jacob’s arm. 

““No; with the exception of a poem in the corner of a Darnforth 
paper.” 

“‘ How long is that since ?” 

“Months. It is called ‘A Dream of Love ;’ would you like to 
hear it ?” 

Jacob laughed a grim, sarcastic laugh. 

“Will you swear you know nothing of what has transpired at 
Middleton for six months ?” 

“Yes, madman ; anything you like, if you will let me get back to 
the fire.” 

“ Nothing of that discovery at Magar’s mill?” said Jennings, his 
hand trembling on his pistol, his face once more close to Jacob’s—so 
close that Jacob felt his hot breath, and saw the wild gaze of his 
sunken eyes. 

“No.” 

“On your honour?” 

“On my honour.” 

“T believe you. Let us return; we can talk as we go.” 

“‘ Now for my explanation. I am an outlaw. I have made money 
by criminal practices; I have cheated Magar; the police want me 
—now do you understand my disguise ?” 

“Yes, and you may rely on it with that other voice of yours.” 

“Will you make me a solemn vow for ‘auld lang syne;’ for the 
sake of what I tried to do for your father?” 

‘Name it.” 

“As you hope for prosperity in this world and happiness in the next, 
you will not, by word or deed, aid or assist in my capture. Swear 
me that on your honour and on this Testament (producing a book).” 
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“Tt is a great oath.” 

“Do you reject it?” 

“No; why should 1? Why should misfortune run down misfor- 
tune? ‘There are worse crimes than cheating Magar.” 

“Will you swear?” 

Jacob repeated the oath and kissed the book. 

“Signed, sealed, and delivered,” said Jennings, pocketing the book. 
“TI keep the Testament with me because my mother gave it to me 
when I was a boy. I wonder it does not scorch my pocket out and 
set me ablaze with the fires of hell; but no matter, we do not make 
our own destiny, it is all chalked out for us—we can’t help it.” 

“ And is this mountebank nonsense all that is to repay me for my 
nocturnal promenade? You said we were in danger.” 

“T thought 7 was in danger,” said Jennings in the other voice. 
**] am the Baron once more.” 

“Is your lordship married?” said Jacob. 

“My lordship is not,” said the Baron; “if I had any sentiment 
in my soul I should have shot you for the interest which that girl 
Miriam takes in you.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Our queen-elect ; and a fine creature to boot. I suppose you 
intend to join us, and go in for the throne, eh?” 

“ Even that might suit my present mood,” said Jacob. 

By this time they had reached the hut ; Miriam was standing at 
the door. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


RETURNS TO THE HISTORY OF LUCY ; GLANCES BACK TO THE DAYS 
OF HER FATHER ; AND DESCRIBES THE CONTENTS OF AN IMPORT- 
ANT PACKET WHICH CREATED A PROFOUND SENSATION IN PARK 
LANE. 


TAKING up the history of Lucy where Dorothy Cantrill left off, it 
now becomes necessary that the reader should know what became of 
her father, and her father’s father. The story may be briefly told. 

When the British Guards dashed into the Bois de Bossu, and drove 
out the French, a lieutenant fell mortally wounded ; and the soldiers 
of Napoleon, on the way to Waterloo, some two or three days after- 
wards trampled over the shallow but glorious grave of Lieutenant 
Thornton, next to whose cold heart lay a portrait of Lucy’s mother. 

A week prior to this event the poor lieutenant, who had a pre- 
seritiment that he would not live to see the end of the engagements 
which were expected, gave his servant a packet, with directions that in 
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case his gloomy predictions were fulfilled he would find out Mortimer 
House, Park Lane, London, and deliver it into his uncle’s hands. 

When the servant reached his native city in the West of England, 
he made love to a buxom landlady, won her heart and her business, 
and forgot to deliver the packet of his dead master. Six months 
afterwards he remembered that it was in his old trunk under the 
bed ; and then he determined to start off to execute his neglected 
commission : but he got drunk while his good intentions were still 
warm, and six months more passed away. And so the time rolled 
on, month after month, year after year, until the unfaithful servant 
could get drunk no more. Eventually he “drained the flowing 
bowl” to the dregs, and died of a surfeit thereof, leaving behind him 
a still marriageable widow, and a reputation for being a. “jolly 
fellow.” He was succeeded by a more sober and conscientious per- 
son, who made the widow a wife for the third time, rubbed out the 
former landlord’s name from over the door, pulled out the trunk from 
under the bed, and discovered the packet which his predecessor had 
neglected. The “blushing bride” had heard something of the “ big 
letter,” and handed it to the “happy bridegroom,” who had once 
been a solicitor’s clerk, which had made him somewhat methodical 
in matters of letter writing. The official-looking envelope brought 
back to him, even in the fulness of his marriage bliss, remembrances 
of sitting on a high stool to copy letters, and leaving it to see that 
they were properly posted : so after carefully scrutinising the letter, 
he ordered Tim, the pot-boy, to have it posted, but not until he had 
added after the name of Mr. Thornton, in case death might have 
carried off that gentleman, “ his heirs, exors., or assns.” 

And thus at last was Lieutenant Thornton’s letter delivered. 

The gentleman who received the packet was the brother of the 
dead lieutenant’s father. The latter gentleman had died, when the 
news of Waterloo was tossing on the sea off Dover, in ignorance of 
the death of his son, whose name had not, strange to say, appeared 
in the lists of either killed, wounded, or missing, so far as either father 
or uncle had seen. More thansix months prior to his death the angry 
old man had, by a codicil to the will in which his son had been cut 
off without even the traditional shilling, almost reinstated him in his 
former position, dividing between his brother and his son the magni« 
ficent property of which he died possessed, the brother being left 
sole trustee. 

Just about the time that the mysterious packet arrived by post, 
Cavendish Thornton, Esquire, had been holding a conversation with 
his lawyer relative to the property of his nephew. He had long 
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since ascertained from the Horse Guards that the lieutenant was 
killed at Quatre Bras ; and though some years had elapsed sine his 
brother died, he was not happy in retaining property which had not 
been bequeathed to him. He had understood that his nephew was 
a father, and had instituted some private inquiries respecting his 
supposed child, but without any satisfactory result; and the trustee 
was still in duty bound, as his lawyer advised him, to retain property 
to which nobody had a greater right. Though he had much of that 
family pride which had so strongly influenced his brother when the 
young soldier married Lucy’s mother, yet he combined the highest 
feelings of honour and honesty therewith ; and his lawyer found it a 
difficult task to make him feel that he was not outraging any of these 
virtues by keeping possession of the fine property to which he had no 
doubt a high claim. ‘We have made proper inquiries after the 
child,” said the lawyer, “and find it an imaginary one: we have 
advertised for the next of kin to your nephew, and find, though we 
have had a few speculative answers, that you are the next of kin.” 

The mysterious packet put an end to these periodical discussions. 
It contained the last will and testament of James Cavendish Thorn- 
ton, lieutenant in his Majesty’s army, wherein he bequeathed every- 
thing of which he died possessed, or of which he might become 
possessed under the will of his father, James William Cavendish 
Thornton, gentleman, of Mortimer House, Park Lane, London, or in 
any other way whatsoever, and of any property whatsoever, real or 
personal, whether in lands or money, houses, plate, furniture, linen, 
or jewellery, deeds, scrip, and all other valuables whatsoever and 
wheresover, to his daughter, Lucy Cavendish Thornton, who was left 
in the custody of certain persons named Cantrill, at and in the 
neighbourhood of Middleton, the relatives of testator’s beloved wife, 
deceased, Lucy Thornton. 

The will was written on a sheet of letter paper in the lieutenant’s 
own writing, and was duly signed and witnessed. It was accom- 
panied by a letter addressed 

“To my Father if he be still living.” 

Mr. Thornton, who had dismissed the lawyer, and called in his 
confidential valet to make some inquiries respecting ‘“ these Cantrills,” 
having made up his mind to open and read it at once, asked his 
advice as to the propriety of examining the letter. 

“It is hardly for me to say what is the correct thing to do, sir,” 
said Allen, gravely. 

Allen had been in the family for many years, had, in short, grown 
fat and wheezy and arrogant in the service. He was now something 
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between a secretary and a butler to his master, who, since the death 
of his brother, had talked a great deal to Allen about old times, and 
had twice sent for Allen after dinner, when there were no visitors, to 
drink a glass of wine with him. 

“You see, Allen, there is something very extraordinary in this case. 
It is a letter from the dead to the dead.” 

Allen wiped two drops of perspiration from his manly forehead, 
and with a shudder that seemed like the action of a small earthquake 
beneath his waistcoat, said (wonderful Allen !) “ Yes it is.” 

“Then, do you think I should open it?” said Mr. Thornton, 
eyeing it curiously through his gold-rimmed glasses. 

“Trustee to the defunct’s will, sir. Should say you ought to, sir.” 

“So I think, Allen,” said Mr. Thornton ; “‘ but again, Allen, I tell 
you, as I told you yesterday, I dislike that word ‘defunct.’ There! 
there ! let us have no discussion about it, but don’t repeat it.” 

Allen had duly trespassed, in course of time, upon his master’s 
kindness, and had grown pompous with good living and indulgence ; 
so he replied 

“It’s a dictionary word, sir; I have it from the one you gave me 
years ago, when you said I suffered from the western dialect, and I 
studied pronunciation and language in consequence.” 

“Very well, very well; then take a pen and erase it from the 
dictionary, Allen. I object to it,” said Mr. Thornton, with his 
thumb beneath the seal of the dead lieutenant’s letter. “I feel I 
ought to read this. It may relate to business plans which I may 
carry out on behalf of my poor brother James, who relented about 
the poor young fellow at last and wished to serve him.” 

“Certainly ; that was my meaning, sir,” said Allen. 

Mr. Thornton read as follows :— 


“My Dear Sir, 

“We are now covering Brussels, and ere long expect to meet the 
enemy. Taking time by the forelock, in case I may fall, I have for- 
warded to my uncle papers which he will show you; and which I 
look to you, sir, to make of value. 

“TI conjure you, by the memory of my mother whom you loved, 
by my own sufferings, and by the days of my boyhood when I sat 
upon your knee, to find out my dear child Lucy, and let her be to 
you what I was in the days that are gone. 

“Of her mother I will only remind you that she died when Lucy 
was born, and that she died beloved and revered by 

“Your most unhappy son, 


“< Brussels, Fune, 1814. 


‘JAMES CAVENDISH THORNTON.” 
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The grand old gentleman did not read the whole of this to Allen ; 
but communicated to that independent and worthy servitor the nature 
of the contents thereof, coughing once or twice as he did 80, and 
wiping his eye-glasses with evident emotion. 

Allen, who was by no means an ill-disposed person or a hard- 
hearted man, saying it was very affecting, seated himself and waited 
for some further communication from his master, who laid.down the 
letter from his dead nephew to his dead brother, heaved a sigh, and 
proceeded to inspect the following letter enclosed for himself, which 
had escaped his notice until Allen had directed his attention to it :— 


“ Brussels, Fune 15, 1814. 
“ My Dear UNCLE, 


“ At last the news has arrived. We have just learnt that the 
rumour of the advance of the French upon the line of the Sambre is 
a fact. The army is moving on Quatre Bras, and we who are in 
Brussels, including Lord Wellington, start for the rendezvous almost 
instantly. 

“T have a strange presentiment that my hour is coming. I have 
- had many narrow escapes. Bloodier work than I have yet seen is, 
I believe, coming on, and graves are already yawning for their 
tenants. That we shall be victorious I have no doubt ; that every 
man in this army would die rather than yield I could swear. The 
Thorntons were never braggarts, uncle, nor cowards; and your 
nephew fears death no more than he fears the French. But soldiers 
have their presentiments and touches of superstitious feeling as well 
as sailors; and the thought has occurred to me frequently of late 
that in some battle, at no distant date, I shall be amongst those 
whom Fate has marked down for sacrifice in the victories that are 
coming. 

“T have a child. Until lately I knew not how much I loved it; 
for a time I could almost have persuaded myself that no affection 
could centre in a child, the birth of which was destined to rob me of 
the dearest treasure on earth. I should not write to you thus were 
I not satisfied, uncle, that you will read it only when I am dead. 
Few of us know each other when we are living. Of late frequent 
contemplation of the likeness of her I loved so dearly, and whose 
spirit is near me whilst I write, has brought me to my proper senses, 
and restored my love for her child, my poor little deserted Lucy— 
your relative, uncle, remember that—and I enclose to you my last 
wishes respecting her, and a letter for my father, whom may God 
forgive as I do. 
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“Seek out my child. They said she was like her ; if so, the whole 
pedigree of the Thorntons may be searched in vain for one to 
surpass her in beauty, in goodness, in affection. Plead for her with 
my father. Give him this opportunity to atone for the past, and for 
your success I will offer up my last prayer. 

“T left my child with the relatives of my wife at Middleton. 
They may soon be found out; leave no corner of the empire un- 
searched as you hope for mercy, and as you loved one who never 
harmed you, and who has upheld the honour of his family on the 
field of battle and laid down his life for his king and country. 

“Your unhappy 
“ NEPHEW.” 


“There, Allen !” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, rising from his seat and 
pacing the room excitedly. ‘“Presentiments! poor boy; poor 
fellow. Egad, sir! I have had presentiments about this matter. 
Egad! I shall believe in dreams, and broomsticks, and witches 
soon !” 

“There is one as does a good trade, sir, near the church at West- 
minster,” said Allen, rising also, and looking round him with super- 
stitious awe. 

“IT have dreamed more than once that there would be a claimant 
for that property,” said Mr. Thornton, breaking out between his 
remarks into exclamations of “ Poor fellow!” “ Brave as a lion, sir, 
to the last,” “‘A Thornton, sir—after all, a Thornton.” 

“* Aye, sir, they was great fighters,” said Allen, wiping his face. 

“ Were, sir, were—‘ was’ is a gross vulgarism as you too frequently 
use it ; the rule is” 

“Where, sir? Why, in many a battle, even so far back as the 
days of Cressy,” said Allen, pretending not to understand this correc- 
tion of his grammar. 

“Well! well! we will not waste time now,” said Mr. Thornton, 
putting his glasses into a red morocco case. ‘ Order my carriage, 
Allen. We will find this child. Pack up some shirts and all neces- 
saries, Allen ; we may be away several days.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Allen, who always prided himself upon his prompt 
execution of Mr. Thornton’s commands; and was highly esteemed 
by his master for the care which he exercised in anticipating his 
wants, and for generally understanding him. 

“I’m getting an old man now. I don’t know that I ever injured 
any one; and when I think of the past, I don’t know that I ever did 
anybody any particular good. I have been as liberal as most men 
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in what are called charities. Well, well, nephew. Your last wishes 
shall be carried out. Somebody shall be made happy. Yes; his 
father forgave him ; and whatever his child may be she shall have 
her own. Poor dear fellow! Egad! I could almost make a fool of 
myself. Yes, yes; she shall be found, James Cavendish Thornton 
— if she lives she shall be found; if she be dead she shall have 
honour done to her memory. But, after all, that is empty work. 
Posthumous honours—well, well, I must not change my creed now ; 
but I’ll supplement it with a noble action. God grant an old man’s 
prayer, that she may still be living !” 

The fine old boy, overcome by his feelings, buried his face in 
his hands, and repeated the supplication with an energy that had not 
characterised any other action of his life since he left college. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


SHOWS HOW THE CHANGE IN LUCY’S FORTUNES AFFECTED THE 
COURSE OF TRUE LOVE, 


Ir is not necessary that I should describe how Mr. Thornton 
discovered and brought home his niece and her foster-mother. The 
adventures of himself and Mr. Allen, their disputes and arguments, 
their disappointment and final success, present no special features 
worthy of detail. Jacob’s interview with Miriam, the pretty queen- 
elect of the gipsies, has already posted us up in the manner of the 
Cantrills’ removal, only that Mademoiselle Miriam fed Jacob’s 
jealousy and disappointment with falsehoods. She distinctly planted 
in his mind, however much he rejected it, the picture of his love 
going off in a carriage with a young and handsome gentleman. His 
thoughts easily followed hers, because he had told Lucy that if he 
were a young rich acquaintance of my lord’s coming there to shoot 
he should certainly carry off the keeper’s daughter. Moreover, 
during Jacob’s idle time at the gipsy village, Miriam, with subtle 
power, had led him to think of Lucy married and settled ; for Jacob 
would talk of her despite Miriam’s undisguised aversion to the subject 
of their conversation. 

“It is not to be wondered at,” he said one day in reply to the 
gipsy girl’s remarks ; “ why should a girl fit to adorn any station in 
life throw herself away upon a beggar ?” 

“You are not a beggar—even we gipsies are not beggars, despised 
though we be,” said Miriam proudly. 


They were sitting by the fire in the hut. Miriam slept in an 
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adjacent house on wheels. During the day, when not abroad, she 
spent most of her time in the hut, stringing shells and putting in 
some artistic touches to fancy baskets and other articles which the 
tribe manufactured. 

‘A mere peep into the great wide world will sometimes carry a 
girl’s heart away, your sex is so very fickle, Miriam.” 

“* Not ours—not the gipsy ; faithlessness is death.” 

The girl’s black eyes flashed with a hot passionate glance. Fora 
moment it embarrassed Jacob. Her undisguised regard for him 
showed him the danger of his ground. 

‘* How is it, Miriam,” he said, changing the subject, “that you are 
so much superior to the people about you—to your mother, for 
example ?” 

“T can read and write. The mysteries and customs of our people 
are not mere oral traditions to me. I have books, and moreover I 
have read the poets ; our people often buy me books for which they 
have bartered their goods, and I sometimes read to them a blood- 
stirring poem—a story of love and vengeance.” 

“Love is a delusion,” said Jacob; “never believe in love—it is 
only to be found in poetry ; and vengeance is not worth the trouble 
which it involves.” 

“You only say so because your love is cursed—you gave your 
heart to that poor fickle thing at the cottage, and you are mad at 
being deceived.” 

“Speak respectfully of the lady,” said Jacob. 

“‘Lady ! she is no lady,” said Miriam scornfully. “ AmIa lady?” 

“Certainly ; you will be a queen some day,” said Jacob. “I 
should be ungrateful to quarrel with so charming and distinguished a 
hostess ; but do not speak of that young lady as a fickle thing.” 

“You are a fool, a poor weak fool,” said Miriam, standing before 
him with anger flashing in her eyes. 

“Thank you,” said Jacob. 

Miriam left the hut to vent the remainder of her passion upon 
some members of the tribe. These outbursts were frequent. She 
was not accustomed to have her wishes thwarted. If Jacob had not 
been attracted to the spot and retained there by the magic of old 
associations he would have gone on his way long ago. He lingered 
about the scenes of his early happiness, feeling that his joys were all 
in the past. He would not harbour in his mind an unkind thought 
of Lucy. She was inexperienced; she had not known the world 
when she met him. Sometimes he tried to think that she might be 
still true to him, but the fact that he had received neither letter nor 
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message from her did not allow him to retain this sweet conceit with- 
out many grave misgivings. 

Let me disabuse the minds of my readers of any such conflicting 
doubts and fears as those which Miriam fanned in the mind of Jacob. 
Lucy Cavendish Thornton was not to blame ; who do you think was 
the chief sinner? The gentleman who closed the last chapter with a 
vow that he would do a noble action, and a prayer that he might 
be permitted to make the living happy, in atonement for the faults 
both of the living and the dead. And yet Mr. Thornton had never 
been known to be guilty of an unkind action in his life. He had 
done more generous deeds than he admitted to himself, as I intro- 
duced him to you, pacing about, in his library, under a conflict 
of sorrow and remorse. 

When he strung himself up to that pitch of magnanimity which I 
have previously described, he thought of finding Lucy a poor country 
girl, ill-bred and devoid of manners, in some outlandish place. In- 
deed, after discovering her whereabouts, and on their way to Cartown, 
he had frequently said to Allen that it would be a severe trial to set 
up a gawkish country woman in an establishment near his own, and 
introduce her to Society ; but he was determined to carry out the 
first instincts of humanity which had moved him on reading her 
father’s letters. “She’s been in a factory, too,” Allen had observed, 
rather deprecatingly. “So it appears,” Mr. Thornton had replied 
with a sigh; but still he was resolute. ‘* Queer characters, sir, fac- 
tory girls,” Allen had rejoined. “ Not a word, sir, of reflection upon 
her honour, for your life ; one drop of Thornton blood in her veins 
is sufficient protection for her, if she be a drudge in a”——__ Mr. 
Thornton had not finished the sentence, but had thrown up the 
window for air. 

So soon as the high-born gentleman saw Lucy, some of his better 
feelings regarding her evaporated, pride stepping in furious and 
rampant. Fear to acknowledge her as his niece! she was fit for a 
princess. In her the glories of the Thorntons would be resuscitated. 
She should marry as she deserved to marry! All the world should 
sue at her feet! 

But Allen, who had inquired into every particular of Lucy’s his- 
tory, told Mr. Thornton that she had a lover already. 

‘A lover, sir! How dare any one presume so far, without con- 
sulting her guardian, her great-uncle?” said Mr. Thornton, angrily. 

“Somebody has dared, at all events,” said Allen defiantly. 

“ Who is he, Allen? who is he ?” 

“Well, they say he’s nothing now,” said Allen, calmly wiping his 
face with an enormous silk handkerchief. 
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“ Allen, how dare you torture and bore me in this fashion? Out 
with it, sir.” 

“‘T were not aware I were torturing you.” 

“Were, were—was, sir, was—for Heaven’s sake, Allen, don’t be so 
stupid.” 

“You said quite the contrary, sir, if I may remind you, the other 
day, when it was—were, sir, were, sir.” 

“Damn the fellow. There, Allen! I’ve not sworn for years.” 

“It’s rather late to begin, sir, and with an old servant,” said Allen, 
while the evidence of an earthquake, beneath his waistcoat, was 
awful to contemplate. His shirt frill rose with undisguised emotion, 
and two buttons, which could no longer bear the beating of his tender 
heart, parted company with his waistcoat. 

Mr. Thornton marched about his room (for they had returned to 
Park Lane, with Lucy, when this scene occurred), and tried to be 
calm. 

“Well, now, then let us see what mildness will do, Allen. There 
now, I ask you quietly who has dared to seek to win the affections of 
my niece, without my consent ?” 

‘Jacob Something, they call him,” said Allen, picking up the 
fallen buttons. 

““Who is he?” 

‘Well, I cannot tell; they do say his father died insolvent.” 

‘Monstrous ! monstrous!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton. “Was his 
father in trade ?” 

““The lovers have written to each other, and there’s one of the 
epistles,” said Allen, throwing down the very letter which Jacob had 
written to Lucy, telling her of his departure, and instructing her 
where to address him. 

‘* And where did you get this?” 

“Well, you see, as I thought nothing should be left undone, I 
went to the nearest post-office to where the young lady lived, and 
instructed them to send all letters under cover to you, sir, who was 
her lawful guardian, and I awed them with some envelopes ready 
directed, and a sovereign to pay expenses, which they refused, but 
which I left—and this is the result, sir,” after which Mr. Allen 
regarded his master with an air of triumph, and blew his nose fiercely. 

““Good!” said Mr. Thornton. ‘But to open a letter which 
belongs to your mistress, Allen” 

“T have not opened it,” said Allen. 

“‘T should hope not—to intercept it, Allen, is bad enough.” 


“Then I'll take it to her,” said Allen, seizing the letter. 
VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. KK 
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“No; after all it is my letter. I am her guardian, her trustee, her 
father and mother, her great-uncle, the brother of her grandfather, 
her only living relative, her guide, counsellor, and friend. Yes, you 
are right, Allen.” 

“Thank you, sir; I should say I were right, looking at all the 
circumstances.” 

“ Was right,” said Mr. Thornton ; “and damn your circumstances.” 

“‘ Yes, sir, if you please ; butI will not submit to this any longer,” 
said Allen, mopping his face with his handkerchief, blowing his nose, 
and coughing violently. 

“That will do, Allen,” said Mr. Thornton. 

“No, it will not, sir; I shall leave your service—I insist on it. 
Ever since my young lady has been found you have treated me like 
a dog; sir, I gives you warning once for all.” 

“Give, Allen, give.” 

“Yes, sir, if you please, sir.” 

“Now, no more nonsense, my good fellow ; I am very sorry I 
have hurt your feelings ; I apologise; there! Never before was a 
Thornton known to do such a thing ; no, not in all their history.” 

“You shall not do it, sir,” said Allen. 

“T will.” 

“No, sir, never. I forgive you, sir.” 

“Very well, that is right, Allen; we are on the old terms again ?” 

“We are, sir, and many of them.” 

“Allen, do you take your wine before luncheon?” said Mr. 
Thornton. 

“Just a drop of sherry and bitters,” said Allen. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Thornton, with a look of doubt in his grey 
eyes that twinkled behind his heavy eye-glass. 

“Yes, sir, it is very well.” 

“Then once more to the subject in hand. On second thoughts 
your foresight in this matter of the letters has my best thanks ; I can- 
not reward you after the manner of your present to the local post- 
office ; I would not insult you, Allen. I thank you, Allen, thank 
you heartily.” 

Allen thereupon wiped his brow in comfort, and looked superla- 
tively superior to his master. 

“* And now and for ever we must put an end to this plebeian love- 
making ; it will soon be over ; there must be no letter writing, or if 
there is there must be no posting of letters; you understand, 
Allen?” 

Allen understood all his master’s thoughts, wishes, and desires— 
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understood them often before they were expressed, which is the 
height of efficiency in a servant. 

“She will soon recover herself,” said Mr. Thornton. “Girls in 
country places always have lovers; no wonder Lucy had one; but 
she will rise with her fortunes; she has the true Thornton blood ; 
she will marry worthily ; her beauty and her family and her wealth 
entitle her to make a good match.” 

Then the old man’s pride set itself to marring and blighting his 
best resolves, paving the way of a certain place with more good 
intentions. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE BELLE OF A LONDON SEASON. 


SHE was a mystery. Not after the manner of the present day, 
though the time is only a few years back. A lady with any mystery 
in her career nowadays is at once associated with the demi-monde. 
The changes which have taken place in London society are very 
great within the past few years. Ladies of questionable repute, nay, 
women of the town, distinguish themselves in all our places of public 
resort. They are everywhere. ‘They ride the best horses, rival the 
Court in carriages and ponies, they “walk in the Zoo,” display their 
dress improvers at South Kensington, leer at you at the theatres, 
flash their diamonds on the grand tier of the opera; now and then 
they are even presented at Court, they are always conspicuous at the 
boat-race, and they monopolise some of the best houses in the 
prettiest suburbs of the town. Society is more and more tolerant of 
these creatures. Young innocent girls copy their style of dress 
and manner in the hope of captivating the men who do not marry 
because of the increased freedom which society has extended towards 
them. I am not an old man. I do not therefore know how long 
this present looseness of London society has been coming on; I 
only know that when a certain belle of the season only a few com- 
paratively short years ago dazzled Mayfair, the shop windows of the 
metropolis had not burst out into exhibitions of infamous photo- 
graphs; and it seems to me that this great triumph of Anonyma in 
London society dates from the time when photographers commenced 
to take their types jof female beauty from the class of women who 
now fill so large a space in the public eye—here, there, and every- 
where. 

It almost makes my pen falter to mention my mysterious belle 
of a London season on the same paper which holds this short discourse 

KEK2 
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upon Circe. Her name was Lucy Cavendish Thornton. You can 
imagine that fair, round, supple, young, healthy, bright-eyed cottage 
beauty of Cartown, full of native grace, who looked like a princess 
even when she was cleaning up the kitchen ; you can fancy how this 
fresh rural beauty would shine and glow in Mayfair! The niece of 
Mr. Cavendish Thornton, of Park Lane, a gentleman of high family 
and unblemished honour, Lucy took her place in the foremost rank 
of society. She was presented at Court, she had an establishment of 
her own in Piccadilly. Her present wealth was enormous, and as old 
Thornton’s heiress her expectations were equally great. Although 
comparatively uneducated she was a lady by nature, and readily fell 
into the ways of her advancement. Moreover, before Mr. Thornton 
introduced her to Mayfair he surrounded her privately with tutors, 
male and female; he gave her the benefit of the advice of a pro- 
fessed chaperone, who had brought out some of the most fashionable 
ladies of the time, and more than that, she had the run of the best 
milliners and dressmakers, jewellers, and lace dealers ; he took her 
over to Paris on a flying visit, coming home through Germany; he 
told her over and over again the Thornton history, and asked her to. 
do justice to her name and play the part of princess. Old Thornton 
was as pleased with her as if she had been the special gift of a fairy. 
She was in all his thoughts. He anticipated her every want. He 
loaded her with the rarest gifts. She was in an atmosphere of pomp 
and luxury. If Thornton himself had been a magician in disguise 
when he appeared at the cottage of the Cantrills he could hardly have 
made a greater change in the life of Lucy than that which his visit 
had inaugurated. Silks and satins, lace and diamonds, instead of 
cotton and woollen, simple ribbon and glass beads. She was mis- 
tress of every desire, and she did justice to her position. 

It was her first season. She was the rage. Lady Mary Miffits, 
her chaperone, had never received so much attention in all her career. 
Uncle Thornton was as proud as a Thornton and as jealous as 2 
‘Turk. He was by Lucy’s side in the Row, he was with her at the 
opera. Fortune-hunting gadflies had not too many opportunities of 
pouring their pretty nonsense into Lucy’s ear, though mademoiselle 
was quite inclined to flirt. She had made her uncle uncomfortable 
once or twice, but Lucy replied to his words of alarm with such 
merry badinage that he declared she was a true Thornton and fit 
to be a princess. 

Young Max Walton was the only fellow who seemed to have the 
smallest chance of making a favourable impression upon the belle. 
He had met her at his brother’s town house at Queen’s Gate. Lord 
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Folden was his brother. The family were wealthy, and the Hon. Max 
Walton was the next heir. 

“T like Max Walton,” said Lucy to her confidante, Dorothy 
Cantrill, “‘ because he does not treat me as if I were a fool.” 

Dorothy was sitting with Miss Thornton in the belle’s boudoir 
while the belle was sipping a cup of coffee prior to dressing for a 
dinner party at Lord Folden’s. 

“He is very handsome,” said Dorothy, “ but ” 

“But what?” said Lucy. 

“Not so handsome as somebody else.” 

‘You mean Jacob,” said Lucy; “I don’t agree with you. I never 
thought Mr. Martyn handsome.” 

“ Mr. Martyn,” said Dorothy, with much emphasis on the Mister. 

““You do not think ‘ Mister’ sufficiently familiar ?” said Lucy. 

“ Not if you care anything for him, miss,” said Dorothy. 

“Miss! There you are again. I suppose that means you no 
longer care’ anything about me,” said Lucy. 

“ Well, I really feel as if it was not right to call you ‘ Lucy,’” said 
Dorothy ; “it do seem so wonderful for me to be sitting here on silks 
and satins, and looking into gold looking glasses, and that, and 
calling the mistress of it all ‘Lucy.’ Don’t you think me and mother 
had better go back into the country?” 

“If you are not happy, Dorothy, by all means; but surely with 
your own apartments, dear, and everything you can wish for ” 

“Yes, yes, Lucy, that is right enough ; but somehow I feel like a 
fish out of water, or a newt taken out of a ditch and put into a crystal 
fountain.” 

“ And is this to be the result of my good fortune ?—the loss of 
everybody I love!” exclaimed Lucy, fanning her cheeks that were 
still rosy despite a score of late nights in hot, stifling rooms. 

“No, don’t say that, dear.” 

“I do say it,” said Lucy, petulantly. ‘This Jacob Martyn that 
you talk of, you give me credit for casting him off ; it is not so; he 
has deserted me ; he is too proud to come to me now that I am rich.” 

“No, dear,” said Dorothy, mildly ; ‘‘ he must know that your uncle 
would not hear of such a match.” 

“If he had heard so a hundred times, and a hundred uncles stood 
between him and the girl he really loved, that should make her 
doubly precious. He ought to fight his way and meet me on my 
own ground if he cares for me.” 

“Do not be angry; I dare say Mr. Max Walton will make up for 
the loss of poor Jacob.” 
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“Dorothy, you shall not talk to me in that way,” said Lucy, 
beginning to cry with vexation. ‘You will make me hate Jacob 
Martyn.” 

Lucy hid her face in her hands, and tossed her pretty little foot up 
and down, and rocked herself to and fro; while Dorothy patted her 
head and called her “ darling” and “love ;” and presently the sweet 
face which had looked out of the factory window in Jacob’s boyhood 
turned smiling to Dorothy and kissed the kind country woman, and 
begged her to forgive her ingratitude. 

“T am becoming spoiled, Dorothy, I know I am; I feel my heart 
changing ; I am beginning to like this gay, frivolous life; I shalk 
only be fit for some wealthy aristocrat soon.” 

Dorothy drew her arm round Lucy’s waist, and for a few brief 
minutes the two were once more in the old house among the trees, 
with the kitchen clock ticking in their ears, and the homely smell of 
the tarred mantelpiece insinuating itself into the perfumed atmos- 
phere of the belle’s fairylike boudoir. 

“Ah, poor Jacob !” Dorothy whispered. 

Lucy hid her face in the woman’s neck. 

“If he had only written,” said Lucy. 

** Does he really know where we are ?” 

“ Does he!” said Lucy, with a little of her former asperity. “ Did 
I not write? Twice, I believe?” 

“ Did he get the letters, dear?” 

“Did he not? Have I not his reply to the first one. That he 
would write soon—soon /” 

“ Think of his troubles.” 

“I do, God knows how much! If I only knew that he was not 
toiling for bread I should be satisfied. If I could help him without 
his knowledge. I sometimes think I will consult my uncle about 
him.” 

“Don’t do that, dear,” said Dorothy ; “ Mr. Thornton is so very 
proud. No, no, not at present, dear; let me advise you in this.” 

A knock at the door. Miss Thornton’s maid had come to say that 
she feared my lady would be late. Lady Mary was already dressed. 
Lucy kissed Dorothy and gave herself over to her maid, a bright, 
clever little lady, who deferentially chatted to Lucy about a hundred 
incidents of fashionable gossip. Lucy soon regained her spirits 
under this change of companionship, and Uncle Thornton said he 
had never seen her look better when she took his arm an hour after- 
wards, and stepped into his brougham ¢z roule for Queen’s Gate. A 
little later Max Walton declared upon his soul that Venus was a 
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fool to old Thornton’s niece. He vowed the world had never seen 
such a round, scrumptious, sweet-lipped, dainty beauty as Miss 
Thornton. Lord Folden, his brother, did not altogether agree with 
Max; but his lordship was married. 

“ Have I your lordship’s consent to marry her,” said Max when 
the party was at an end, and the last carriage had been called. 

“« By all means,” said his lordship. ‘“ Have another cigar?” 

“ Will your lordship do the correct thing ?” 

“Give you the Fenchale Estate ?” 

“ That same,” said Max smiling, and lighting another cigar. 

“*T will,” said Lord Folden. 

“Then, by Jupiter! she is mine,” said the Hon. Max Walton. 

While this conversation was taking place Miss Thornton was being 
presented to a Cabinet Minister’s wife whose assemblies were famous 
for their pretty women and famous men. Men and women were 
talking about the new arrival in every corner of the several rooms 
which were thrown into each other for conversation and refreshment, 
the music-room, one of the most exquisitely decorated sa/ons in 
London, being devoted to dancing, which had not yet commenced. 

It was curious to hear the various stories of Lucy’s career. She 
was not Thornton’s niece at all, some said, but his daughter by an 
illustrious lady from whom he had been divorced in the East. One 
who knew all about the story said she was picked up on the road 
to Waterloo, her mother (the wife of an officer) having been killed by 
acannon shot. Her father was Mr. Thornton’s brother, and a major 
in the army promoted on the field of battle for his gallantry. He 
had married his wife contrary to his father’s consent. The child had 
been discovered in a convent in the south of France. Her grand- 
father relented before he died and left all his immense fortune to his 
son, not knowing that he had fallen gloriously fighting for his king. 
This young lady was his heiress, and in addition to enormous posses- 
sions in land and a slice of Piccadilly, she would come in for all old 
Thornton’s money. It was no wonder, they all agreed, that she was 
the belle of the season—such a combination of money and beauty ! 
It was certainly not true, Lady Mary Miffits told a little group of 
dowagers, that Miss Thornton had worked in a factory ; not true that 
she had been a barmaid ; and it was a gross calumny that she had 
had no education. She could assure their ladyships that Miss 
Thornton was in every respect worthy of the distinction of their 
ladyships’ patronage and consideration. 

It was morning again when Lucy returned home—a bright summer 
morning. A light mist hung among the trees in the Park. Early work- 
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men were clattering over the pavement of Piccadilly. Lucy noticed a 
poor little outcast watching with hungering eyes the scanty business 
of a coffee-stall planted against the Park railings. Lady Mary Miffits 
shrugged her shoulders when Miss Thornton, with sympathetic 
glance, pointed to this wayside picture of London life. He was a 
crossing sweeper, that poor waif of the streets. He had been busy 
with his broom late into the night, and at four o’clock in the morning 
was not rich enough to buy a cup of coffee. The thought struck a 
sad key in Lucy’s memory. When she was alone in her own room 
she flung herself upon a couch and wept. She could not think why 
it was that she felt so miserable. It never seemed to her that her 
melancholy came from sheer overwork. She was tired, worn out, 
and too much excited for sleep. She opened a cabinet and drew 
from it a miniature which had been painted by her uncle’s order. It 
was the portrait of her father when he was a young man and before 
he had entered the army. The only token which she possessed to 
remind her of her mother, whom she had never seen, was a light brown 
curl of hair, which Mrs. Cantrill had given to her in the old time. 

How completely these relics indicated her position. Although 
she had never known what it was to dwell in the sunshine of a 
mother’s love, she seemed now for the first time to require a mother’s 
guidance and sympathy. She needed advice and assistance: the 
affectionate regard of a higher nature than Dorothy’s, and of a nobler 
ambition than that which inspired the spinsterial breast of Lady 
Miffits. Dorothy only talked of to-day ; Lady Miffits of the beneficent 
laws of society ; and her uncle of ancestral glories and being worthy 
of them. In the midst of all her wealth and honour, despite her 
woman’s triumph in the Row, at Lord Folden’s, in Belgravia’s halls 
and assemblies, at Court, and everywhere else, Miss Thornton was 
not happy. One great drawback to the full enjoyment of her position 
was her want of education, though this was a blemish only felt by 
herself, for she was one of those clever girls who learn rapidly, and 
who seem to fall into a position of distinction with as much repose 
and dignity as if they had been born to it. 

Lucy’s window overlooked Piccadilly. It was a bright summer 
morning. The fresh green of early June gave the park a sylvan 
look that almost rivalled the Cartown pastures. The coffee stall 
ropped against the park railings was an odd contrast to the wealthy 
surroundings. ‘That poor little crossing-sweeper was still devouring 
the humble refreshment with hungry eyes. Cautiously opening her 
window, Lucy suddenly flung out’a handful of silver, which went crash- 
ing down upon the stall. There was a sudden panic. Customers, 
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coffee vendor, and crossing-sweeper darted upon the money, and 
Lucy was presently rewarded by the sight of the outcast making a 
very hearty breakfast, after which she went to bed and slept until 
long after Piccadilly had awoke to the life of another day. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


WILL TUNSTER VISITS THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


“So this is Piccadilly, is it?” said Will Tunster, standing at the 
edge of the Circus pavement, with a carpet bag in one hand and an 
umbrella in the other, and attired in a new velvet coat of the game- 
keeper cut, and wearing almost for the first time in his life a tall hat. 

“Room for one outside,” said an omnibus conductor in reply. 

“‘ No, thank thee, lad ; I’ve had roidin’ enough for this day.” 

“ Right you are,” said the conductor ; “‘ come to town in a Pickford’s 
wan, I dessay.” 

Will did not understand the cad’s pleasantry. He smiled, and at 
the same time turned clumsily upon a street boy who insisted upon 
carrying his luggage. 

“TI tell thee no,” said Will, “I don’t want thee; but thou can tell 
me where Portland House is—where Miss Cavendish Thornton lives, 
if thou likes.” 

“Yessir,” said the boy, “‘ show you the way?” 

“No thanksta ; here’s a copper for thee ; now tell me and hook it.” 

The boy gave Will the proper direction, and presently the mail 
driver of Crossley stood opposite Mortimer House, the architecture 
and general character of which he took in with all his eyes. 

“ Dang my buttons!” Will exclaimed, “but this is a foin spot! 
Th’ young queen hersen might make a mistak and fancy she’d 
gotten whoam here.” 

Will put his bag down, thrust his hands into his pockets, and lost 
himself in a reverie of wonder. It was a good thing that his bugle 
was in his bag, and that the key of the bag was in the deepest corner 
of his watch-pocket, or Piccadilly would have been considerably 
astonished during these abstract moments of Will’s with a very 
florid performance. 

“Hey, sowdger,” said Will, “can thou tell me ”—— 

But Lord Flunkington’s coachman, whom Will mistook for a 
sergeant of Foot, did not deign a reply. 

“Oh, them’s thy manners, be they? Thou’ll be had up before a 
court-marshal if thou doesna mind, for being too polite and getting 
mistook for a officer one of these days.” 
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A butcher-boy with a tray on his shoulder next attracted Will 
Tunster’s attention. 

“Hey, lad! what’s thou gotten?” exclaimed Will; “a leg of 
mutton in a coffin! Well, I’m danged, you’re rum folks in Lundun.” 

“Walker !” said the boy. 

“He thinks I’m axin his name. Dang it, I’m a reg’lar furriner 
here !” 

A policeman coming up, Will asked him if there were any back 
doors to these grand houses. 

“What do you want ?” asked the officer in reply. 

“T’ back door, I tell thee.” 

“ Are you a servant ?” 

“No; art thou ?” 

“There’s the harea bell—ring it,” said the officer, pointing down- 
wards with his thumb, and moving on with a contemptuous toss of 
his head. 

“Well, I suppose I mun go down these steps ; it’s a rum thing to 
go into th’ cellar before you get to th’ house place.” 

Will knocked at the door, and when it was opened walked in, 
much to the astonishment of a couple of female servants, and 
evidently to the great delight of a familiar friend—old Mrs. Cantrill. 

“I’m glad to see thee, lad,” said the old woman, tottering towards 
Will with the aid of a stick ; “though whether others will be so in this 
grand place I cannot say.” 

“Niver fear,” said Will. ; 

“Ah! times is changed since my poor man died,” said Mrs. 
Cantrill. 

‘For th’ better, mother, for th’ better.” 

“ Aye, aye, if fine gownds and grand livin’ can do owt to mak folks 
happy. Let me look at thee, lad! Ah, thou brings back old times 
to one.” 

The two female servants, glancing mutual signs of pity and con- 
tempt upon Mrs. Cantrill and Will, left the kitchen. 

“Hey! where’s them cherubums off to? they look as if they didna 
like one’s society.” 

“Oh! they’re not bad sort of lasses; but thou sees they’ve no 
sympathy with an old woman brought to die away from th’ old 
house ; I’ve heerd them say I’m an ungrateful old creature.” 

“Weel, weel; none of us can see wi’ the same eyes. My eye! 
but this is a grand kitchen ; it licks t’ County Hotel, and is equal 
to th’ Duke’s Palace, or nigh on it, at Chatsworth. But where’s 
Dorothy ?” 
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“Do you wish to see Miss Cantrill ?” said one of the two domestics, 
returning at this moment. 

“ Aye, lass, I doo; bless her heart !” 

“Then come this way, sir, please.” 

Will followed his leader up two flights of stone steps, then across 
a wide hall, then down a passage, and at the end was ushered into a 
pretty little room, where Dorothy Cantrill, the housekeeper and 
friend of the lady of the house, was occupied with some fancy needle- 
work. 

‘Bless thee! And how ist thou?” said Will, squeezing Dorothy’s 
hand and giving her a kiss before Dorothy hardly knew where she 
was. 

“‘ Dear, dear, how rough you are, Will,” she said, disengaging her- 
self; “‘and I declare you have been drinking brandy.” 

“Only i’ th’ coach and 7’ this new fangled what-do-ye-cole-it, 
Puffin Billy; it was a bit cawd, thou knaws, in the raw of the 
morning, and I just took a bottle to sup on th’ road.” 

“ And I doubt not you’ve supped it all.” 

‘Well, I dur say,” said Will, laughing. “Well, was you surprised 
to have a letter to say I was coming ?” 

“Ves, indeed I was,” said Dorothy. 

*“* And are ye sorry I’ve come ?” 

“Well, I cannot say that I am; but I wish you would not shout 
so, Will.” 

“‘ Aye—bless thee, Dorothy, I mun shake hands agean, thou looks 
so bonny!” and Will shook hands so long and so vigorously that 
Dorothy began to think he would never leave off. 

“‘ Now, Will, take a seat, and see if you can sit still a few minutes.” 

“Ole right! Well, now tell me, how’s Lucy ?” 

“Lucy !” exclaimed Dorothy. “Dear me, Will—you must not 
call her by that name. Don’t you know she’s my mistress? She is 
very well, thank God, and as beautiful as ever.” 

** Aye, she oleways wos a beauty; but what about th’ old sweet- 
heart, Mester Jacob ?” 

“We hear nothing of him,” said Dorothy, sadly. 

“ Ah! it were a hawkard smash oletogether, I’ve heered. Nobody 
knaws owt about Jacob at Middleton, Cartown, or Crossley, though 
I could almost a swore I seed him a tramping one day; but it couldna 
a bin him.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Dorothy; “I fear he is in very low 
water somewhere.” 

“Him i’ low watter! nowt at sort. Why that lad had enough 
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brains for a Prime Minister. Him i’ low watter, Dorothy! He’s ole 
reight somewhere.” 

“Do you think so?” said Dorothy, shaking her head. 

“I do. Thy mother doesn’t seem to care about this high life?” 
said Will, interrogatively. 

“No,” said Dorothy; “she is always complaining. I thought it 
so kind of Miss Thornton, as soon as she heard the good news, to 
insist on our all coming together to enjoy her good fortune. And 
ever since she has been my mistress she has been kindness itself, 
and mother has never wanted for anything, and yet not a day nor 
night passes but she frets ; she will only sit up here now and then; 
and you know, Will, I cannot be always in the servants’ hall, or I 
should soon lose my control over them. It is a sad, sad trouble 
to me,” and Dorothy looked as if she were going to cry. 

“‘ Well, now, I’ll tell thee what I've been thinking, Dorothy. I’ve 
gotten a proposition to mak.” 

“Not now, not now,” said Dorothy, rising. ‘You must have 
something to eat first. And then I am going to assist the maid to 
dress my mistress for a grand ball.” 

“Oh, that’s the gam, is it—grand doings, eh?” 

“Yes, indeed, Will; my mistress, they say, is the belle of the 
season.” 

‘Oh !” said Will; “‘and what art thou? Dang it, I mun shake 
hands agean, lass.” 

Whereupon Will not only shook hands again, but he made a 
comical pretence of kissing Dorothy, which she resented on the spot. 

“Now, Will, you must behave yourself properly ; you shall go into 
the butler’s pantry and have something to eat.” 

“Ole reight, lass; ole reight,” said Will, who shortly afterwards 
found himself very comfortable, and in the society of a gentleman 
who knew Cartown and Crossley, which was sufficient to command 
the respect and regard of the mail driver. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


HISTORY repeats itself; everything repeats itself, and at very short 
intervals. On Friday, January 5, 1839,a portion of Oxford Street, which 
had been “experimentally” laid with various kinds of new pavement, 
was opened to the public with great formality and show. My contempo- 
rary, the Mirror of that day, records the event in careful detail, and 
illustrates it. The whole space between Charles Street and Tottenham 
Court Road was occupied by twelve different specimens, which were 
completed in the following order, commencing at Charles Street—viz., 
40 feet of Robinson’s Parisian bitumen, 24 feet laid in straight courses, and 
16 feet diagonally ; 74 feet of parish stone paving, 54 feet of which was laid 
in straight courses, the stones 9 inches deep, and the interstices filled up 
with Claridge’s asphalte, the remaining 20 feet consisting of stones 
only 44 inches deep, but laid diagonally, and filled up with the same 
composition ; 60 feet of the Bastenne Gaujac bitumen, part laid in straight 
courses, and part diagonally ; 135 feet of parish stone paving, divided into 
three sections in the following order :—Ist, 70 feet of dressed Aberdeen 
granite, with concrete bottom, and the joints grouted with lime and sand ; 
2nd, 40 feet of the same laid diagonally ; and 3rd, 25 feet of dressed 
Aberdeen granite, without concrete bottom, the joints filled in with fine 
gravel. This was followed by 50 feet of the Scotch asphaltum, entirely the 
produce of that country, laid down in straight courses ; 60 feet of Stead’s 
pavement of wooden blocks of a sexagonal form, 12 inches deep, 
divided into three compartments—one prepared with Kyan’s patent, part 
dipped in and joints run with asphalte, and part without any preparation 
whatever. The last specimen, at Tottenham Court Road, was 60 feet of the 
Val de Travers bitumen, a portion of which consisted of square blocks laid 
in straight courses, and the remainder consisting of a layer of clean 
Guernsey chippings, cemented together by boiling asphalte, run among 
them nearly to the surface, a face made with asphalte, merely showing the 
chippings here and there in patches. The whole work presented a most 
even and beautiful road. The portion, however, to which attention was 
more particularly directed was that of the wooden blocks, the noiseless 
tendency of which made the vehicles passing along appear to be rolling 
over a thick carpet, or rug. “ Asphalte,” “ Val de Travers,” “ bitumen,” 
&c., make the old story seem very modern. When the first asphalte road 
was made in this*city, Paris had the credit of introducing the application. 
of bitumen and gravel to road making. A portion of the Strand has 
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recently been paved similarly to the principle of Kyan’s patent adopted 
in Oxford Street in 1839. When will the noiseless pavement trave 
west? The city seems to monopolise asphaltum. 





WHAT, metaphysically, constitutes the charm of murder? How charming 
it is—what a thrall it throws over the imagination of most of us—I need 
not say. All our fiction, all our newspapers, speak sufficiently of this. 
But what is the secret of this influence? All murders are not equally 
interesting. Take a London murder, for instance, and compare it with a 
provincial murder, and as a rule the London murder will make ten times 
more sensation than a murder in Lincolnshire or Wilts. Yet it is 
impossible that our feelings can be governed by geographical considera- 
tions ; and, as a matter of fact, some of the most interesting murders of 
our time have been provincial murders—Palmer’s, to wit, Rush’s, 
Dr. Pritchard’s, Constance Kent’s, and what is called the Leigh Woods 
murder. But the horror which is created by crimes of this kind in the 
provinces is generally far less than that which is inspired by a crime like 
that of Courvoisier, of the Mannings, of Muller, of Mr. Selby Watson, or 
‘even of a woman like Madame Riel’s French cook. How is this to be 
explained? A poor cobbler, out of work and out of spirits in Whitechapel, 
makes an end of his family, and his crime is forgotten in twenty-four hours. 
A French cook strangles her mistress in Park Lane, and all London is 
talking of the crime for weeks, the newspapers publish special reports day 
after day, it is discussed in every club window, at every dinner-table, in 
every newspaper for weeks. Is it possible that this difference in the way 
of looking at murder arises from differences of social position—that the 
murder of a wife and half a dozen children in Whitechapel is a matter 
of less interest and of less concern to most of us than the murder 
of a single lady in Hyde Park? These, of course, are not questions 
to argue, and I shall not attempt to argue them. All I wish to 
do is to put them in a plain form as constituting part of the metaphysics 
of murder. Yet, as a plain matter of fact, it is worth noting that the 
most interesting single murders within the recollection of most of us were 
those of Courvoisier and Dixblanc, and generalising from these I should 
say that a murder, to create the maximum of interest, ought to be 
perpetrated in the season, when everybody is in town, ought to be the act 
of a French valet or a French cook, and the victim either the son of aduke 
or the mistress of an earl. 





UPON what principle does the memory act in making its selections? The 
eye, as we all know, sees only what it looks for, and generally, even in men 
with the keenest powers of observation, only what it is trained to look for. 
But the memory is apt to be capricious, to play us false, and even when 
playing its part well, to make selections, remembering one part of a 
scene, of an incident, or a theory, and retaining only the faintest 
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recollection of the rest. The story of the Highlander telling his 
minister that he had a capital memory for most things but sermons, 
and that if he were to listen to one of his sermons for three hours 
the chances were that he should not be able to remember three words 
of what he had heard three minutes afterwards, will of course suggest 
itself at once to every one; and this is but a piquant illustration of the 
position of most of us. The memories of some of us are filled with 
facts, hard, dry facts, statistics, dates, and things of that sort. To others, 
facts of this kind are as colourless as air, and pass through the 
memory without leaving the faintest impression. But the memory which 
refuses to retain facts may be peopled with images from the realms 
of poetry and fiction, with characteristic phrases or anecdotes, with tints 
of colour, with airs from all the operas of the past ten or fifteen years. 
Most people associate the Revolution with the political rights which it 
secured to us. But how many of us, like Tom Moore, remember it only 
by a tune, the air of “ Lillibulero” ! 





THIS question suggested itself to me on looking through Brougham’s 
Autobiography ; but, looking at the passage afresh, I see that it raises 
another point. Does the memory, like the eye, grow short-sighted 
with life? Here is Lord Brougham’s confession : “If I have imperfectly 
performed my task,” he says, looking at his pile of MSS.; “if I have 
appeared to dwell too diffusely on some subjects, while others of equal 
importance have been passed over ; if many statements have been feebly 
and some inaccurately rendered, let it be recollected that I began this 
attempt after I was eighty-three years of age, with enfeebled intellect, 
failing memory, and but slight materials by me to assist it.” He saw the 
faults of his autobiography as well as the keenest of us, saw that he had 
dwelt longer on this part of his career than he ought to have done to 
make his sketch perfect in scale ; but his faculties had lost their power 
of perspective. He saw all his facts out of proportion, the events of his 
youth and of his early manhood standing out in their full proportion, and 
those of his old age either dwarfing themselves in comparison or making 
no impression at all upon his memory, or only the slightest. Is this one 
of the characteristics of memory in old age? 





CERTAIN far-seeing anthropologists are of opinion that our American 
cousins have already begun to assimilate to the Red Indian type of man. 
Look at the acclimatised American citizen. The hue and texture of the 
skin, the form of jaw and cheek-bone, the set of the joints, the poise of 
the frame in rest and in motion—are said to be definite marks of approxi- 
mation to the aboriginal occupier of the soil. Manners and habits and 
mental characteristics point the same way. Inthe true American are 
modes of address and forms of taciturnity suggestive of the Indian. He 
listens, he reflects upon your words, he replies, he takes your point or lets 
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it pass in a fashion which you understand all the better when you think 
of the noble savage of the West. The transformation of the North 
American colonist into the Red Indian is only a question of time. How 
long may be allowed for the process? The results so far have been 
accomplished with marvellous speed. The settlement is hardly more than 
two hundred years old. Yet the conditions have been extremely unfavour- 
able for even the slightest change of type. The constant influx of immi- 
grants from nearly every civilised land must have kept up a continual 
warfare with the local elements. There has been nothing to encourage 
an infusion of the native character into the cosmopolitan throng. The 
new tenants of the country have never sat at the feet of the old ; inter- 
marriage has been almost unknown ; intercourse of any sort has been but 
slight. Nevertheless, a distinct type of man seems to be rising up in the 
new country, different from that of any people in the old world, and 
resembling that of the native races. Are we, then, to conclude that the 
natural influences of the Western Continent upon man are exceptionally 
powerful? In Europe and Asia and on the borders of Africa changes of 
race following upon movement from place to place would appear to have 
been slower and less decidedly marked. Celts and Teutons, Sclaves, 
Magyars, and Tartars hold their own in the countries of this hemisphere 
through a thousand years with a striking persistency, while in America 
the Spanish character seems almost lost in Peru and Mexico, the Portuguese 
in Brazil, and the French in Canada, though the whole history of 
Europeans in the West runs back little more than three centuries and 
a half. How long, then, may it take to prove to conviction that strength 
of blood and race cannot combat the mysterious forces of nature with the 
same effect in the Western as in the Eastern World? In how many 
generations will the Anglo-Saxon and the Dutch, the Irishman and the 
Highlander develop into the highly civilised Red Indian? When will 
the Iberian change into the enlightened Aztec or Peruvian? In how 
many centuries will the land convert and assimilate its conquerors till 
they shall not be distinguishable in type from the first children of the soil ? 
Ethnologists and anthropologists should hurry on their researches in this 
momentous study ; for if we are to give thought to the fate and fortunes 
of our sons and daughters of a not so very remote posterity it would be 
a matter of keen interest to know whether or not we are to imagine them 
as red-skins, with never a trace of the features and peculiarities of their 
English ancestors, with nothing in fact but the customs of a civilised 
people to distinguish them from the wild men of the forests and prairies 
described by Irving and Catlin, and depicted by Fenimore Cooper and 
Mayne Reid. It is only right that we should realise what we are doing 
for our children when we take them with us in the track of the Pilgrim 
Fathers across the Atlantic. 





